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— ——~- — 
came 


Broo. They hed each o@ 


by the dir of the ie? A peasante ched by neury! 


cougl, they has 


ad 


the omni busses | ie net heat 


of the manufactory. The sleeping, Afterwards in the daytime, I 


known when be was dowly | ladestra, ta, la, la, la, laf Tt would not 

@6 dhey, war always ao great) be wo had if it was god music! 

‘be “How do you do, Kiesler took the wisest course, He did | 

,"apoken by so many differ not say a single word; then, at the expire 

voiews, made bte heart | tion of a moment, when he saw that she be 

idree aceasted him without | gan to grow calmer, be succeded ln appeas- 

with long beards, half oe her with complimeats. 

if artista, grasped hie hand as “She le dressed np to day! She will “ 

were familiar with him. | out visiting presently 7” 

was in all thisa littl too) fo avoid this difficulty of theeing and 

y, for the guod man bad net | Uaotaiing, beer took refuge ine vague and im 

prestige and the authority personal mode of expressing himae!f, 

and there was « certain “No, Lahall not make visita,” responded 

this negligence very | Sidonle, with a certaln sateliness. “1 

But that person could not ee | shall receive them, on the contrary. “Tis 
and the employer took | my day!" 

fu Ww give awd And tu face of the astonished, confounded 








. Sigismond, who oir fiat panbent, che eames 
of all, and bare-! —m | “You, "the y! Madame 
weather was—for fear of an | has one; 1 can have one also, | think !” 

upon the brain. “Without doubt, without doubt,” said 
he were compatriots. They | good Risler, who looked around hi 
a profound esteem which | little inquietude, “'Tis then for 


| 


Es 
Ere 


first appearance at the || have seen so many Gowers everywhere, 
from the distant time when | upon the landing, in the salon?” 

together at the little corner “You; this morning the servant went 

Sigismond Ilanus now | down into the garden. Have I done wrong. 

ate his daily dish upon the | Oh, do not say eo, but I am sure you 

the wall. think thas 1 have done wrong. Dame! I 


f 


w 
ewriage of Fromont Jeune | thought that the flowers of the 
under the gateway. Since | as much ours as theirs [" 
been out on business; and “Certainly —however thou — you— it 
advancing towards the oo | would have been better— 
in whieh they dwelt, at| “To have for them? ‘Tis that— 
the garden, talked amica | huniliate m still more on account of a 

few nlsorehie chyrsanthemiums and two 
to see the Prochassons,” | or three of verdure. But | did not 
}doune. “They showed me | hide myself to gather them, these flowers ; 
very.@vrtly ones, indeed! | and when abe comes here _” 
ae al D, we have serious ri “Ie she coming ? AK tha nd |” 
Nidot.te tw her indignantly : 
disturbed. He felt bim- “How! 'Tis kind? If that's all, may she 
his talent, in his experience ; | stay away! 1 who go every Wednesday to 
thle was very confidential— | weary myself in her apartments with a 
track of a marvelous jnven- | pack of of grimacens—" 
printing preas, something — She not say that these Wednesdays of 
anon. Whilst talk- | Madame Fromont had been of service 
a, laid out like «| to her, that they were for her like a weekly 
: mined in the form of | fashion journal, one of those little composite 
me old as the hotel, and with | publications in which is set down the mode 
which hid the high, black | of entering, of exit, of saluting, of placing 
flower w a jardiniere cigars in a 
Jeune, Kisler Aine had | smoking anal whhout counting the engrav- 
giving an account of bis | ings, the addition to all its contenta of the 
his vyer, Ateach step | names and addresses of-good makers. Si- 
for his action was heavy, | doute did not elther that she had en- 
and he had trouble t fiud | treated all these of Claire, of whom 
he could see, above, behind | she spoke so disdainfully, to visit her on her 
of the second flat, tbe | day, and Ghat that day had been chosen by 
which observed all this at- | themselves. 
Would they come? Would Madame 
awaited her husband for | Fromont Jeune afflont Madame Risler Aine 
Ae “° * = gecd | by absenting herself from her first Friday? 
ith ber hand she mo- | These thoughts worrted to ve 
Make haste!" But Risler | fever, ar tae vee 
it. He was altogether “But make haste,” said Sidonie at each 
the infant Fromont, the | instant; “how long you are at breakfast, 
me and (Claire, who was great heavens!” 
blooming in her laces upon | The fact ie that one of the habits of the 
muree. good Risler was to eat slowly, to light his 
, ohe ie! Your very portrait, | pipe at table whilst taking his coffee In little 
phe | _ | sips That day he was forced to renounce 
so, my good Kisler? Ev. | his beloved habita, to leave his pipe in its 
ever, that she louks like | case because of the smoke, and as soon as 
., | the fast mouthful was swallowed to go 
but notwithstanding —— dresa himself very quickly, for his wife in- 
all, the father, the mother, | sisted that he should be present that after- 
searching gravely for are | noon to salute the ladies. 
Chat Uny sketch of a being What a sensation it caused in the manu- 
them with uncertain eyes, factory when Risler Aine was seen descend- 
life and wieh light At ber! ing, ona week day, in a black coat and fete 
ow, Sidenie leaned out to cravat! 
ere doing, and why ber hue “ sevgee going to a wedding?” cried the 
mur in. cashier Sigismond, from bebind his screen. 
Kisler had taken the | And Risler responded, not without some 
all that pretty howd of | pride; 
and of light ribbons, and | “Tle my wife's day '” 
@ ber laugh and coo, with jon everybody in the house knew that it 
ays, the looks of a grand-| was Sidonie’s day; and Pere Achille, who 
an old air he bad, the poor took @are of the garden, was not well aztis- 
body, which he bent down | fied because they had broken off branches 
his coarse voice, which be | from the winter laurels of the entrance. 
it, were alike diegraceful | Seated before the boan! upon which he 
| desigued, under the clear light of the high | 
| 











































Stamped her foot, and mut 
her weet coat, which worried him, had tucked up his 
Bile | ruffies all clean; but the idea that bis wife 
of waiting, she seul to no | awaited company preoceupled him, disqui- 
asi was on the table ; j ected him, and from time to time he re-ar 

@ geting along so nicely | ranged himself to ascend to his apartments. 
know how so tear himself} “No one has come?” asked he, timidly. 
| bnterrupt that explosion of | «No, Monsieur, no one!” 

alike cries He contrived,| In the handsome red salon—for they 
rm the infant to her nurse, | had asaion in red d k, witha | 

Up the staircase, laughing | between the windows, and a pretty table in 
a still laughing when he | ibe middle of the covered with bright 
ereom , bul a jook at his | fowen—idouie was installed like a woman 
inetantly who receives, a circle of fauteuils and chairs 
Seated at the table before a around her. Here and there books, reviews, 
ish. From her victim-like | little work-basket in the shape of a game- 
nly to be seen that she was | basket, ornamented with silk acorns, a bou- 
. quet of violets in a crystal glass and green 
atlas. Very good!” | planteinthe jardinieres. All this was ar 
Bh, a little ashamed. ranged exactly asin the salon of the Pro. 
thou have, lide one? | mouta,on the flat below; only the taste, 
—_—" tbat invisible line which separates the cul- 














of all these rough people, have (he pape of the mamma and her rm | 


windows, Risler had taken off his handsome | 
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themertonme on the humiliates her Madame gives nov aaghty sanding at the left window: Risler at the 


with the wo aloe, eriticees my ways of doing x right From these Uney saw the little gar 

a half-hoar Pag, | ide wrong to have «a femme de chambre. den, upon which the night had begun to de 

in Sve minuics upon Natrially Have | net been broug! up ti ecend, and the black smoke that the high 
to for the tramps and) wait gn mywlf? She takes every opertu. chimney diecharged under a low sky. The 
ita, Walnuts, apples} thy to wound me. When I go toa on window of Bigemond was lighted up the 

u os broke greet ; Were lay, you should tmar in win tone first on the 1 fiww, the cashier per 
! With Geer aul befor verybody, she aske me the nws of | pared bie lany bimeself with scrupu ious 


women were ta @ luurry that ©. Vedame Clebe! Oh, wel wea, | care, and bis great diadow stretched out be- 

lama (he «, and she is a Kiomont. Thet for. the fame, bent itse!t double near the 

aeylum an infart &) ‘ook keep up het ‘ignity, 1 tink My grad jservcen, The angers { Sidoule Was diverted 
bres houethokd dutieg futher wae an Bhamtencary And her's, -bat | @ moment by thee fan liar details. 


Suddenly a little coupe entered the 


ee swelbe«!, Up ir hair 1 will tell fs Ol « thes. da’ ’ if de dev and . i before the door At 


velvet-pagem. 0 fine | eeis to be tao proud, myo), body had « ln the pretty whirl ber tinidity 
M- them = without their sump ward -v4 ‘oma of sith, of ~ ge Pt rande | war. The names pronounced before ’ 


=e op the, ret Uieagh | that old pape Gordinals, 884 giowpie wiih of far, which rapidly Bumruted the | the patna, tse fetes, the ook of ‘eit | thee this was an levitation. Bhe thought: 
Tr 
by with 


je, Midoube reee niged one of the most 


ty in the Inun way tt wed Risler, who eoald find ae of the habltuecs of the Fromonut a 


ruing over negligently the | 


wy 
® Fruitless posing. 


. 
her 0 Ms ue (George could have heard 
Sioned MO bor said of her and her | 
rieuds! 
seh me or wae pend 


# Mademoiselle 1k = 

It was the cashier's) 
humble and meek, who 
| Cais visit to the wife of 


j reception she met with. 7 


“. 
_ pert for sidenie ; she stopped on 


rr, a poor old maid, 
d made a duty of 


| ployer, aod seemed stupetit wre? 


| a word with which to reply \ lam the wife of erich dealer in bronges 
seated on & stone which “Pardi! Vea, ladvise youts admire th... + Ha to recelveanch a visit! Quickly, | stretehed; but, among Dae tadics, re } Grom the Gs . gh — mall —— 
other days asa horse-block | baby. She bs always siek. She cries at. quid®y, the household look position, Mon | thought Sidonie pretty. They cousideres or an ———,, or - ele a ~ 
Risler gared with a smile | night like a little: cat. That keeps me from eur @ the mantel-mece, Madame ina fan lit sufficient that they consented to ber! dressing, charmed to ¢ * ay . » 8 
} ’ Others, proud of | thought only of crushing her rival. These | 


vmuges of entree inte their world. 


‘The fine (the position of their busbands, of their | occasions, besides, had beeome Claire 


surrounded 


kind of you, Come close to the sy. Such 


| her, they made much of her. uit thie ts 
| 
| 


me a Mayen ye oe nad er jghtent bis seasons for that. net be with the waiters at Fort oe - 
words! The : nil The uity of Sidonie trou m. | a high tone foot-stoo theladies, 

like thanks. Bidonie herself display i That passionate caprice he had had for her, | the wanted the ovefoats, the furs, 

her graces, to show herself In’ | that love sacrificed to the last wishes of his batere anybody sles, a2 8 bevore She only 

to an of the old ie nee thas Uncle too often traversed his with | parvenu three times millionae in the hall. 

that the others below would | the of the irre Je ; and feel For these parties a little vulgar, which 

some one had come. For that reason she Mf Lebie, be His was a her husband for the most prt shunned, 
ble in rolling ' 

made as much noise as possi without resource, intelligent enough | Claire with her habitual tae dressed her- 


Jeune would not come ! 
Bidonie was pale with rage. 


Oh, but 1 will avenge myseif!" 


. ; ;. | age. 
prentice of the Le Mire workshop. kinds, promenades for the infant, stations | g@i%elt corages like portrabvaguely aui-| i) | oc vessel | 
Risler had the misfortune to speak a word. | in the sun prolor and calm, from which | hers ner of laughing and etaring were | capacity, More 
“Who knows? Perhaps the infant was| she returned del at the of much ced. Ail » lorettes of the | modations were 
sick.” the baby, with her little joys aud | theatre, 4 by that maggic current so siderable quaneis: i; 
Furious, she turned upon him as if she apne I the open air, with somewhat | strong und’? chandeliag@e directed | EUTOPC@n Vegsel, 4 
wished to bite him. of their radiance in the depths of her serious | little by litt. iwands the x which she| With T 
eyes. 


large varnished 
chanical! 
“My wife's day!" 


Il. 
TRUE PEARL AND FALSE PRARL. 





pretty face, troubled 


ing lucidity. 





time to stop for these minute. 


polnts of view are transformed. 





asked you not to thee | tured from the vulgar, was net yet refined. 
Tt te net genteel !” It might be called gay | fogety 
D are alone P” geare pictore. The mistress of the house 


You wil! never learn how | herself had a dreas too new, she had rather 


UK? Nobody respects me | the eyes of Kisler all was superb, without 

lhe scarcely salutes me when reproach , he was about to say so on enter- 

It is true that I] ing the salon, but before the angry look of 
usband stopped 







and that I have no car | his wife, the poor h 

intimidated. 

* one, thou—that is “ Do you see, it ts four o'clock,” said she, 
well that thou— | pointing to the timepiece with a gesture of 
use of Madame | rage. “No one will come. But it is Claire 

She puts ft always at | above all who has astonished me by not 

coming. She is at home; of that I am cer- 

times must I say to you that | tain. | have heard ber.” 

no obligation to that In truth, since noon Sidonte had been at- 

pkg. page = gab dy below, 

the cries the infant, a door that was 

PY, “tis understood—Madame | closed. Risler wished to go down stairs 

/ * It is unlawful to | again, to fiee the conversation of the break- 

ime ae for we, |. must rests fast which seemed about to recommence; 

im the house, must al- | but bis wife would not have itso. It was 

odden unuer ee en eee Ser ca y, 

when everybody ahandoned ber, oy 
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for her domestic to bid her go mk Pere 
et with ber tranquil air, Aeiiiile if nobod had called fr ber. He 
mad and wicked.  & Was so spiteful, Pere Achille. a, 
me—l know wheo an be would that 
- yone came, say 





our new fortunes. And | the airof being on a visit then athbome. To | 


loved each other. 


Between two young and 
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WE 
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Parents, 

In Claire's circle of she had been bled her on account of the societ » Counting-room, in short every- 
rather coldly received. pap deers che wished to move, and soos rene gt busines life nearly every sen- 
The Faubourg Saint Germain hat its pre- | after ber marriage, she dlaembarraneed her prenise Ket OF written gomtains some ex- 
tensions; but the Marais has ite pretensions self of them a | by hiring for them a quantity. 
aleo ! smal! house at Montrouge. had cut a 
These wives and of industrial | short the frequent invasions of M. Chebe in Tur ( : 

news, of mch man knew the | his overcoat, and the interminable to Lan, OrPheonic societies, in Rurdbe, ar 

of the litth Chebe, found in it noth- | visite the good Madame Ubebe, to whom the Banter reunion in Parts « 

ing but her present position to entitle her to returning good fortune bad back onan of 1s7% An 
oe Bil <A omen Name tne: 


w Tr, 

flounces, and out very loudly, as she woman all [motion of the tempestuous eae to have descended fm the third 
o or 

every Friday. “You understand, | having taken 89) itive resolution, he had | these beautiful avant-sceng 


It was now hn The two great lamps | ing of her. Unfo., ' 
PP pe teh ly Im the side apart- | habited the same dymely, a2 they in- | seemed to her made expres for her light 
the | visited each other ten f °° 
cover. It was over. Madame Fromont | mextings brought them ta, 


“The im nent wretch will not even | his 
come up ¢ 1» steps. Madame finds, | amusement elsewhere. 
doubtless, that we are too humble for her, Claire saw this without er take j Royal, among the ladd the forced. One of tr 


And in proportion as she gave vent to her | that “on the wing” of coma,” 
ire in unjust words, her voice became vul- 
gar, took intonations uf the Faubourg, a com- | sealous in her new duties of wife and « 
mon accent which betrayed the former ap- | mother, she invented tasks, work of all 


that infant? What has happened is your| ‘Sidonle also went out much. Often, to- | discreetly, she 1, 
fault. You do not know how to make me | wards no George's carnage as it passed | fortunately had* her hgand, who un- 


nd whilst the door of her chamber, vio- | Risler in superb 
bensly, chanst, saat nee et the lamps | walks in Paris. The Someverd, the = had the look of he - 
an the ornaments res trem-| plays of the ingeringly | w 
ble, Risler, left alone, immov in the pt to relish novel nt, Soe ees Meine always so 
middle of the salon, looked with an air of buying, kept her very late from home. 
consternation his white — They ex 
and murmured 


perienced. 

“What is the matter with her? What| Sidonle seemed toremember nothing, and | Your husband! 
bave I done to her?” Claire Fromont often | %@ have kept only contempt for that cow-| ‘This word, so simple, hadfi 
asked of herself as she thought of Sidonie, | ly and weak nature. ides, she had | throw her balance and totir 

Sy ie of what bat many other preoccupations. heart a legion of evil things W 
formerly between her nd and ; 
George at Savigny. With her life so pure, | 40s, her husband had installed a Piano, , | at Risler and Madame “ Chabe 
ber soul so tranquil, it was impossible tor After much hesitation, she had deci before them. The elegance of ‘lai 
her to conjecture what jealous and sordid | © learn to sing, thinking it a little late for | to her crushed, vulgarized by be 
ambition had been growing up beside her | ber to begin the piano; and twice a week | of Risler. She said to herself “fi 
for fifteen years. However, the enigmatical 
look, which smiled upon her coldly on that mentalist, came to give her lessons at one | opether!” And her heart Mape 

thet, she did not know | O'Clock in the afternoon. Un the silence of | thought of the cougin, eeamieal 

why. To a studied politeness, strange on the great surrounding court-yards, those | admired that they would have 
the p@t of a friend from childhood, had |*—*—*—, those o—o—o, mged with | and George Fromont, whose arm 
succeeded all at once an ill-diaguised anger, | Perseverence, gave to the manufactory the | under ‘hers ! 
a severe and cutting tone before which “So of a boarding-school. Then, when the blue coupe came to 
Claire stood amazed as before a problem. t ; 
Sometimes also a singular presentiment, the | Hing there, a little soul inexperienced and [the first time she began thinking that 
vague intuition of a misfortune was ail tp kale, end Sm teeeee te nee tbe 
added to this ingqui ; for women are all ~ | that she had the righ : 
a lithe clestvegast and even among the oh wo ctrive tonegate & o mantelpiece, and rel ‘ 
most ingenuous, the profound ignorance of did not soar above the surface of things: 
evil lights up sudden visions of an astonish- 


rom time to time, in the train of a chat | 88% end cultured woman, I want them to How Tux INDIANS CLIne Taees.—In 
a little long, of one of those unforseen meet- | *Y_ 84 much of met South America even the weakest woman 
ings in which the faces taken unawares let 5 ; 
their true thoughts be seen, Madame Fro- | Sfucting herself, she passed her time in fruit at the tree tops. If the s 80 
mont reflected seriously upon this singular | "bing to the shops, the furnishers : “What | smooth and slippery that they cannot go up 
little Sidonie; but life was there, active, | Will they wear this winter?” She had a| by climbing, they tise other means. t 
pressing, With its envelopment of affections, | PePchant for costly finery, for all that strikes | make a hoop of wild Vines, and putting 
of preoccupations, and did not allow her the | “he eyes of the passers. | their feet inside hey use it as asupport in 


There comes, in truth, an age for woman | handled, there had remained a trace at the | Africa makes a larger around 
in which existence has turns of route so | Ups of ber fingers, a little of their sham | a aoe tune 
sudden that all the horizons change, all the | mother-of-pearl, of their hollow fragility, of | bis hands, a little at a time, drawing his 


A young girl, this friendship which de- | self a false pearl, round, brilliant, well-set, | feet together, four or five inches with 
‘d from her piece by piece, as if torn | in which the vulgar would crop out; but | & piece of palm bark, and witi aid of 
away by an evil hand, would have filled her | Claire Fromont was a true pearl, of a bril- | this fetter go up the cocoa ims to gather 
with much sorrow, But she had lost her | liancy at once rich and discreet, and when | "U's. The native women ot Acammiiae climb 
father, the greatest, the sole love of her | they were seen together, e difference made | the gum trees after opossums; where the 
— then she had married. The infant | itself fet. It was plain that the one had | bark is roagh they chop holes with a hatch- 
vad come with its adornable necessities for | been a pearl always, a pretty little pear! | et, then one throws about the tree 
every moment. Besides,she kept near ber ber | fiom infancy, increased by the elemenis of | (Wice as long as wil] go around eo oyued 
mother almost in second childhood, stupe- | elegance, of distinction which had made a | hatchet on her “ : 
fied yet by the tragic death of her husband. | nature rare and precious. The other, on | ber feet against the troe 
In @ life so occupied, the caprices of Sidonie | the contrary, was truly the work of Paris, | Tope with her hands, she it b 
had but little place: and hardly had Claire | that worker in falee gems who sends forth | Jerks, and pulls herself up. the Ann de ~ 
Fromont been astonished by her marriage | thousands of vanities, charming, brilliant, | "unk almost as fast an a bie will client 
with Risler. Evidently, he was too old for | but not solid, badly assorted, badly put | ladder. — se 
her; but, after all, what odds since they | together: a very product of the little trade 


As to vexing herself because the little That which Sidonie begrudged most of : 
| Chebe had arrived at such a high position, | all to Claire was the infant, the luxurious THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
become almost ber equal, her very superior | baby, covered with ribbons from the cur- —_— ail 

nature was incapable of such littleness. | tains of her cradle to the bonnet of ber In a memorial 
She had desired with all «poy the ~—. = did not think of the sweet | Association f; ted 
contrary, to see an this ties, full of patience and abnegatio syst easurea 

young wife who dwelt near her, lived, so to | the > —_ antaed oa ¥ and Osten,” 
speak, of her life, and had been ber com- | the laughing awakings sparkling like fresh | cellor of Har” Seuamin Disraeli, Chan- 
panion in chikihood. Very affectionately, | water. No! In the infant she saw only | March, 1259 it ig aiesty's Bschequer, ta 
abe had tried to instruct ber, w initiate her | the promenade. "Twas so pretty, that dash- tion of the M os astop- 
into the usages of society, as ove does with | ing arrangement of floating baby-clothes management 
a country gi:l well-endowed, who lacks but 
little to become chaAni 


pretty women, 

advice is pot accepted freely. When Mad- 
ame Fromont, on the day of a grand dinner, . 
wok Madame Risler into ber chamber, and play! 
chin 

fe) 


| curls, the inferior poople who beat down ooh hed 


word: the friends of Claire, that is to say | The gaiety of the old countryman had need, 











. ane same idonie i 
Sidonie had much 3 a a. . © oe i _ 

“ her somew of the ° we a 
Ser aupiaballt ya tittle forced, too humble pinquity worried a 
sometimes, remindea one of the false ton of | a centre for re o on — on 
the and ber disdainful attitudes re- , proximity of t a res _ 
called superb mien of those head ladies besides, Desiree clu pg ell 
who, in the fancy goods emporiums, decked peapon, yew end 
in robes of black silk which they return to and her ser ae h, 
the clotheeroom each evening when they |!» winter er Oe aes thaktne Oi 
depart, regard with an imposing air, from a friend, — Se ee tate an 
the loftiness of thelr bead-dresses with great | up es oe 


prices é > 
elt herself exam , criticised, and | the 
yuna way Sie oon iteel Th fact, her life would have been solitary 
and dull enough without the amusements 
that Claire Froment procured forher. Each 





' ked were unknown 
y+ reed to post her, kept her on the +All must come to me through be 


surface with a friendly hand always out) = And when, at @inner time, . »y sent ber 


wealth, could not show enough lusolent | being more end more occupied her 
silence, enough condescending politeness to | infant. However when Grandfather Gar- 
| dinois made a trip lo Paris, he never 


humiliate the litte parvenue. i 
Sidonie confounded them all in a single neglected to re-unite the two housebolds. 


her enemies! But she only bore ill-will | jn order to bloom, of this little Bidonie 
seriously to one. who bis pleasantries did pot scare. He 

The two partners suspected nothing of | took them all four to dine al Philippe’s, his 
what Was passing between their wives. favorite restaurant, of which he kgew the 

Risler Aine, always absorbed in his print- | proprietors, the waiters, the butler, spent a 
ig press invention, remained sometimes | great deal of money, and from there con- 
ontl phe middle of the night at his table of | ducted them to a box hired in advance at 
design. Fromont Jeune passed his days | the Opera Comique or at the Palais-Royal. 
abroad, breakfasted at his club, and was!| At the theatre he laughedloudly, talked 
scarcely ever at the manufactory. He had | familiarly with the female box-openers as 





tt when the ‘old lady “departed, dassied, | On WY Welt, too weak for self-control. | self soberly, passed unperceitd. | Sidonie, 


Jn 
enchanted, confou she accompanied | ried jf only » few monthe—he had ex-| aded herself before the bxes, 





piaycaing of Risler's marriage—mar- | on the contrary, all show outside, 
in the vicinity of this | heartily at the stories of th 

From that time, without second tiers, her plag formerly, to 

ornamented 


avoided seeing be! ain, had avoided talk-| with mirrors, the velvet bojers of which 





Uns: <0 Go Tashan | ghoven, ber very ergastte al ber epangied 
ab , ave y Ay bli@laces, the red \ 
; there | and the Were true 
band wishing ne the bus- | juxury for her. There she like a _—- Aint), 
|, deserted y flower on in gardiniere in p 
altogether and iigree. paper Oued 


“ght for , m 
One evening, at a play igogue at the throug! lee 














She had been habituated by her nted celebrities, wearing microscopic | 500 dressed ¢ 


wided with immep fans, and | 90) pounds, 
cial life; and during these absences, é) ia J-up heads camout from the | Phere Covers the 
thadow of their decorations @ve the slope | which remaing 
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the |, made no bg quickly Madame devening, exchanges compat tem that 
toilet, returning after loMg | George, young, ant, side Sidonie, 


| companion, 























pleasure of calm, 80 quenched, 8204), his tle 
lace by Claire, who u 

a salutation, a cold look at he s tiie os pete Be See 
the turn of the stairway; and George en-| woman disguised at a bale de|phia 
tered his ute hastily as ifthey were} Gy a each of Yo partners | "as fit 

a refuge, hiding under a Bow! of caress, | took the arm of his neighbA.,. the pur 
bestowed upon the infant which was held | said to Sidonie, speaking ®O7R: WY our | ¢ 
out to him, the shock he had suddenly ex- husband,” and the little wen t! ns fla of 

& thrill of pleasure. 
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In their red salon, between the two win- | traversed the lobbies, the fer, 
















Madame Dobson, a pretty, blonde senti-| he must make me look whn 



























was, truly, a echool-girl who was prac- the Fromonts at the door of the theatre, 


















to enter’a convent. We enter, then, 


wavering, full of unavowed desires, having alee, Wiulee 
, airy, whitewashed room with a cra- 


all that woman had stolen her place, a 









come a true woman. Only her ambition 
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ister, and her quaint nun’s garb 
break in the prevailing monot- 
ane, Dare, over-! room, rows 
jren and young girls in white 
=ked dresses white 








“Claire Fromont plays upon the piano ; as 
for me I will sing. She passes for an ele- a 








Without thinking fer a moment of in-| may be not uncommonly seen # the 
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Of those false pearls that she had so long | climbing. The hegro of the west coast of 






| and gets inside, and jerks it up the tree with 











their lustre without depth. She was her- | legs up after it. The Tahitian boys tie their 
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of “The International 
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long rockings of difficult slumbers, of 
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a plaything, an etagere porcelain, | saving w. ule be cteantoe chery pore ors 
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by the new 
tiful around me, that | quite 

to inquire whether Mr. Blunt and his wife 
might possibly be in Paris ; t I should 
only have needed to n the directory to 
assure myself that the unfaithful Adda 
breathed the same air with me. To be 
frank, the thought of to about her 
often came to me, but I always ished it 
as a temptation—l would not see Adda 


again. hy should we open old wounds ? 
The empire was then in its h glory; 
Paris was an El Dorado—all ure and 


splendor! People rushed from one y- 
ment to another. Yes, Paris possessed then 
its peculiar, alluring attraction. Everything 
was smiling, rich and comfortable : 
captivated 


Icame from the South; for more than a 
I had been in Italy and Spain, where I 
conscious with every breath that, 

amid all the beauty of nature, I was only a 
stranger; where climate, people, and mode 
of living nted so strong a contrast to 
those to which I was accustomed, where the 
light and sun blind one, and the gayly col- 
ored, almost too noisy life becomes in time 
a burden. How the easy, chéérful life of 
Paris me, how thoroughly I en- 


upon my ear, how the invigorating north- 
ern air refreshed me! I drank it in in long, 
full draughts, I floated on the great stream ; 


or if I to be alone that I might rest 
from all enjoyment, then I went back to my 
quiet, cool room on the other side of the 
Seine, whither the noise of the great city 
did hot > 

I had been six weeks in Paris, and was 
sitting one afternoon in the Cafe du Helder, 
waiting for my soup and an acquaintance, 
when the waiter handed mea note. In it 
my friend, a talented young artist, Mr. Jules 
Bonneville, informed me that he had been 
detained. and unfortunately could neither 
join me at dinner nor go with me afterwards 
in my carriage to fen, as we had 
agreed, but he promi. to follow in the 


Trabucos and with the little coachman be- 
hind me, sitting proudly with folded arms 
dos-a-dos, I drove down the Boulevards 


towards the Champs Elysees. ‘is no 
better vehicle for driving quickly and pleas- 
antly than sucha light d with high 
wheels and good springs. horse, which 


goes in short shafts,.has nothing tocarry and 
almost as little to draw ona , he 
trots along almost unineumbered; while 
one, sitting above on the cool, elastic seat, 
seems rather to fly than to drive, and can 
about him ly. My horse was a 
pretty, fleet animal, with good lungs and 
strong legs, a real cheval de maitresse, easy 


up the bank of the river, coatinually 
passing villas and country houses, parks and 
as far as ntenil. Here I again 
croesed the Seine, leaving the picturesque 


I arrived ina few minutes at Enghein 
les Bal 


Paris. 
Before the hotel of the Quatre Pavilions 


I to the ground, and giving up to the 
groom the care of carriage and horse, 
my sketch-book and w into the wind- 


far mente wo sit there under the over- 

ng trees on the shore of the lake! 
The sunbeams glittered on the broad sur- 
face of the water, ruffied by a fragrant 
breeze that brought the balf vanishing har- 
monies and — of ——* meee on 

awa lightly swe ou! n. 
Hundreds of ly hod qundoles adorned 
with flags, 


on the lake; and the 


Ty espns the park. What a comfortable 
d 
hangi 


waves, y tulling to sleep, splashed 

inst the wooden pier. Merry little par- 
ties sit and on the in the shade 
or under the ilions. have left hot, 


dusty Paris for a few hours to breathe the 
fresh air and enjoy the coolness here ; every- 
where bright garments, waving veils and 
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started and looked restlessly and e 
over there! 
ladies who laughed. 
elegant figure moving flexibly, almost im- 
perceptibly this way and that, beir 
to advantage by the shimmering dark green 
silk that she wore. 
of the head with its knot of thick, dark 
hair; a small delicate hand resting on the 
arm 
with their rosy, shining, pointed nails and 
the narrow circlet of gold upon one. I 
listened attentively to the conversation and 
raeked my brains with the inquiry: Who 
can she be, or of whom does she remind me 
so strongly? 
s 
Once my inquiring eyes met those of the 
young man with the white teeth, and, ¢ 
what ashamed of my indiscreet listen I 
looked away and bending again ev; wy 
work, I drew more eagerly, but more in- 
attentively than ever. 


slowly. 
mation. Two young girls, who were fish- 
ing there were trying hard to draw to land 


a —_ 

ran thither from ali directions and | too 
lowed out of curiosity to see the sight. 
There lay the poor carp, 
ing on the grass, with the hook still sticking 
in his awkward upper gill, and they crowd- 
ed around it as if it were a prodigy. 


large dark eyes sparklir 
saw how she clapped her 
and beard her cry: “O quel potsson, quel 


in the hand, swift and quiet. Like an ar- | joli poisson!” She was all life and gayety. 
the Now she threw back her veil and bent 


in order to see better, and then she rose 
again and looked around. 


i 

behind the lor 
Margot’s eyes, 
Just as she opened her mouth to say some- 
Seine, with its| thing to her companion those eyes met 
mine; they = | gad my face ; 
then they o~¥ startled, looked inquiringly 
and 


colored, merry human 
streamers and shining sails. But 
the hoofs of my horse clattered on the pave- | little scream—and 


ment of Asnieres; we went at a slow pace | with outstretched ban 
a. pe and charming. 
Ww 


heights of Samois and Le Gratlen on my | speechless w 


ns, the favorite resort of fashionable | a happy chance—oh, how gl 
ou 


how all the old memories rose before my 
mind; how happ 
her 


not dream? Is it really you? 





away for two years, will acquire and enjoy, | shini sons CP UERN the foliage "4 

it may be, that a tik will open for Childsen pls = balls and boops, and, 

“bas my villa in Loschwits T onion he y ieee tate Oe 
witz Town | stra , thre 

Lown aill. Lopuid covenaitimasteneata i tng Hass inte ¢ a ruheve there 


is pleasure, light, suushine and merriment. 


Eughein! Oh beautiful, en- 
easantly one 

under the trees, lightly rustling 
now and then into one's lap a 

. How softly does the re- 

air fan one. as it wanders down 
nt mountains across the sea, 
nging coolness! It is an attractive, cozy 
n, a litle Paradise. 


Since the re Louis XVIII, who, ” 
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vee Td made mistake, they were 


strangers, French Bg y 

with the vivacity of their talkative nation. 
The young gentleman ey showed 
his shining, white teeth and smir' 

young person, whose features 1 could not 
see. T 


ed at the 
he old ladies appeared respectable 


and nily belonged to the higher class 
of a ay 


They interested me little and I 


continued to work quietly at my sketch. 
The nm resounded that merry, hearty, 
short laugh like the cooing of a turtle-dove. 


How peculiarly it moved me, — S 
rly 
It was the younger of the 
I could see her fine, 


I saw the noble contour 


of the bench, the slender, white fingers, 


My agitation increased tw 
uch a degree that I could work no longer. 


> 


“O ceu—quel grand 
I” the same voice suddenly cried out. 


low I started. “My God, could it be poasi- 

groning by railroad and begged me to walt | 4151 ‘That O cell!” Then I saw the young 
for him there. In co uence of this, I 

ate my dinner alone, lighted a fragrant lady jump up and hasten to the shore, while 

: » ne her fashionable companion followed more 


I saw also the cause of her excla- 
carp which they had caught. People 
|. 


gasping and writh- 


There stood that lady too; I saw her 
behind her veil, 
ids with delight 


own 
Oh, those beam- 
eyes, the sunny, roguish light lurking 


ashes—yes, those were 
was Margot herself! 


up with bright joy ; warmly and 


their waving | affectionately those eyes sought mine, an 
already | cxclamation of “= escaped her lips, a 


— stood at my side, 
and smiling lips, 


agiorious creature! “Yes, nideed, 


it is you !” she cried, drawing a deep breath 
and gresping my hands. 
th 


I was almost 
surprise and juy. 

“Margot !" I exclaimed, delighted, “what 
lam to see 
in!” 


She looked at me critically and smilingly 


with her bright, expressive eyes and again 


I toek | pressed my hand. 


“Truly this is a lucky day, a joyful meet- 


ing "she said in German; “how heartily 
glad I am that fortune has been so favorable 
to us.” 


How it affected me that here in a foreign 


land after many years! should see my little 


% again asa tall, beautiful girl! hb, 

y Iwas. I had to look at 
in and again till she blushed. 

Ok, Margot I cried, overjoyed, “do I 

How you 


‘ 


have changed!” Was the beautiful young 
lady now standing so blooming before me, 
was that really the little, wild Margot of 
the old time, my little bride at Dresden | 
How tal! she had grown, how charmjngly 
she had developed. But those were indeed 


a fgiend of her family. 
said a few polite w 
again. 

aunts, who fill the place « 


me,” she said again, in the German lan- 
guage, as if she knew that it would please 


set off 


—s 


EVENING POST. 


her eyes, ber smiles; there was the same 
play around the mou h, the same roguery, 
the same voice. Oh, she knew very well 
how altractive she was lo me. 

“I have changed much ; is it not so, Herr 
Wagner?” she said quietly. “You could 
hardly recognize me, besides you had really 
forgotten me.” With that she smilingly 
shook her finger and added, “but in spite 
of all 1 am sometimes in private quite the 
old Margot.” 

She pressed my hand once more, I raised 


hers to my lips and released it. Then she 
slowly turned round and with a look sum- 
moned her astonished lon, who 





stood » little aside and understood not a 
syllable of what we said, She introduced 


us to each otber, calling bim Baron Virofle, 

We each bowed, 
and put on our hats 
“And now let me conduct you to my two 
a mother to 


to hear the beloved sound. “He very 


amiable to them, they have already beard 
of you—you are an old acquaintance 


hw I have told them. Oh, you 
will visit us in Paris and be with us very 


often, will you not, Monsieur? But here 


we are.” 
The old ladies gazed with some surprise 
at the fish which their niece had caught, 
but scarcely had she mentioned my name 
when they me welcome with that affa- 
sensle and, with aiiet weer plseantly 
- very t 
the recipient of it. They asked me how 
liked Paris? how I had been there? 
and when | answe “Six weeks,” Mar- 
got cried out quite indignant : 
“How ! six weeks and you have not come 
» wee a Are = not ashamed, — 
agner am ly angry at you; 
was not friendly of wa 

“But, Madamoiselle!” I replied. 

“Oh, no apologies, sir!” she cried, eager! 
and motioned me sway with her ae 
“So lam quite banished from your recol- 
lection,—I owe it only to chance that | see 
you again? Six weeks, Mon Dieu !” 

She blushed deep while saying this and 
appeared seriously angry. 

“Yet you must listen to me, Madamor- 
selle,” I returned smiling at her warmth, 
“for you do me a serious wrong. I had no 
idea that you were again in France—es- 
pecially that you were living in Paris. I 
should have sought you in Orleans, your 
native town, rather than just here.” 

“But, dear me,” she interru me ; “did 
you not know throu,h Aunt Ivernois? are 
= then no longer in correspondence with 
» Herr Wagner ?” 

“1 have been for e months in 
foreign lands,” I replied. “I came directly 
from Spain, and have seldom received news 
from home. If I had an idea that you were 
in Paris, | should have tried to find you in 
the first days of my being here; my joy at 
seeing you again, Fraulein Margot, is 


“Well, then, you are forgiven,” she mter- 
rupted me quickly and extended her hand 
to me again with a friendly, beaming look, 
“I am so glad that it pleased fate to bring 


us together here. Six whole weeks!” she 
added regretfully, with a slight movement 
of her head. “Oh, what a pity it is! But 


you stay a short time yet in Paris?” 

“1 shall spend the winter here and if you 
will allow me, I will make up for lost time,” 
said I, hastily. 

“Oh, how long it is since we have seen 
each other,” she continued, briskly ; “and 
Spain !” 

Now she began to relate that she had 
lived since the last winter with her dear 
aunts in Paris; but that every day she re- 
called with joy the pleasant life at Dresden. 
She spoke of her relatives and of my villa, 
and of ovr mutual recollections. 

“Do you remember still, how we once 
hid behind the bushes in the Zoological Gar- 
den,” she interrupted, smiling roguishly, 
“how the whole school passed by us, and 
you were so afraid that I should be pun- 
ished because | had run away? Oh, the 
beautiful time!” she laughed her old hearty 
laugh, “there we met for the last time.” 

I nodded in assent. “Yes, then you wore 
curls and a short black cashmere dress,” | 
teased her. 

“Yes, and crookedly trodden heels, for 
which you always laughed at me and would 
make me believe that they were 80 because 
the earth is round,” she helped me. 

“And what became of our stolen inter- 
view ? Had it no bad consequences ?” 

“Oh, not much—I lied myself out of it 
as well as I could; I had the nose-bleed or 
something of that kind ; 1 came out consid- 
erably well, with two ciphers and a severe 
lecture. No one imagined the truth.” 

Margot now turned to her aunts and re- 
lated to them in a few words our adven- 
tures at that time and when the good ladies 
appeared rather shocked.she laughingly cried: 
“Oh mea petites tautes, it was not so bad 
as you think, for I was then not fourteen 
years old, and Monsieur was a poor invalid, 
with a gun-shot wound in his arm and a 
stil) greater wound in his heart.” 

I blushed and they all laughed at me. 
The Baron von Virofle did not seem much 
charmed with this conversation about old 
times. 1 believe that he was courting Mar- 
got and felt himself rather pushed aside at 
my sudden entrance into the little circle. 
He pulled at his gloves and smiled in a 
forced way ; but the two aunts were kind- 
ness itself and seemed very amused at Mar- 
got's droll way of telling the incident. An 
hour paased away thus and it appeared to 
me only a few minutes. Fortunately my 
er ent with Mr. Jules Bonneville oc 
curred to me at the right time. I rose and 
took leave of the ladies ; but before I went 
ae | would make me promise to visit them 
and, of course, 1 joyfully acceeded to their 
wishes. 

“This, then, is Margot, my little Margot ; 


Oh, how tall and beautiful she has grown 
and how kind and unaffected she is, just as 
formerly.” 
over to the depot. 


So I thought as I walked siowly 
The form of my little 
bride again presented itself Lefore my mind, 
I saw again the little, slim, impulsive girl, 
with sharp elbows, tangled curls and ex 


cited face, with the shrewd, roguish eyes, 


sparkling with vitality and mischief. And 


then | thought of the Margot that I had just 


left, of her charming, attractive appearance, 
her slender, gracefully-moulded figure, of 
her lovely, intellectual face with its glorious 
mg kling eyes and the smooth, shining hair. 

hat changes had three years produced in 
her! From the child had grown a young 
lady, the brown complexion had become 
white and brilliant. the awkward move- 
ments graceful and noble and yet she was 
quite the old Margot ; her manner was just 
as hearty and frank, her eyes smiled just 
as warmly and kindly on meeting ber friend. 
Oh, how I thanked my good star that it had 
brought us together again! I was in a de- 
lightful, joyous agitation. For long months 
I had seen only strange, indifferent faces, I 
had little or no association with ladies ; and 
now that I met here in a foreign land this 
friendly, lovely girl, it was just as if a vision 
of home had dawned upon my vagrant life 
Then the railroad train rushed in, merry 
poopie left it and already from a distance I 





had waved my Hand in weleome to my a 
quaintance. 


of her native land for me. 
came to Margot, it was always sunshine. 
She had said so much in my favor to her 


how brown you have grown there in| 


gan first to speak of Adda. 


vceupied me much the more. 


“Strange,” thought I, as lying in my bed in 
the evening, | meditated upon the expres- 
sions of the day. “St that we spoke 
not a word of Adda.” I hot remember 
ever to have slept so reatieasly as on that 
night. I dreamed that bells were ringing 
all around me, and that I was floating on 
the wide sea inthe sunshine. I felt in heart 
and soul as cheerful and hopeful as a chiki 
before Christmas. 





CHAPTER X11. 


Life had all at once gained a new attrac- 
tion for me; | bad found a family tn Paris 
peg ent was soon quite at home, and 
I had Margot, with whom | could talk freely. 


She took a hearty interest in me and en- 


to do the honors 
Yes, when I 


deavored in some 


aunts that they had made it very pleasant, 
very homelike for me in their titthe house- 
hold. In stormy weather, I often sat in the 


evening in the handsome salon with its 


thousand knick-knacks, and played a game 
of piquet or ombre with the ladies; and 
was, in a fortnight, regarded so much as one 
of the family, that, contrary to the French 
custom, which is very strict with unmarried 
ladies, they sometimes permitted me to take 
Morgot for a short walk. I imagi 
that Margot had told her aunts that it was 
the German custom, to banish from their 
minds any ant scruples. Y 
those were happy, t days. Iw 
again with so much seal and pleasure, I 
studied again sf willingly, for Margot sym- 
pathized in my studies as in my amuse- 
ments. There was some one to whom my 
successes gave pleasure, with whom | could 
talk about what interested me. How quickly 
she comprehendec everything, how aston. 
ished 1 was at her correct pean, Sar oe 
fined taste! Oh beautiful time, when we 
walked or drove out, either alone or with 
the old aunts to inspect this or that 
specimen of architecture; it was alw 

a festival forme. Or when we two 


through the parks, as children ; or on 


[told Margot of Spain and tay or tad 


I told 

with her of old times. We did not then 
notice how quickly time passed. Margot 
was soon like a dear, beloved sister, like a 
sym izing friend to me; | was proud of 
her ty, her genuine womanly grace, and 
her fine, vigorous intellect, there was an 
original, warm-hearted trait of character in 
the girl which hada refreshing and exciting 
influence upon me. “Oh, would tit this 
could always be so!” I often wished. 

It was peculiar that each had avoided the 
mention of Adda’s name in the first days of 
our meeting. | was so | y that I hesi- 
tated to awaken a discord in my soul, to 
touch an old wound, and M a knew very 
well how unhappy my love 1 made me 
for years, how it had pushed me out into the 
world ; and from delicacy she carefully for- 
bore to remind me of anything that could 
agitate me. But such avoidance of the sub- 
ject was impossible for any length of time. 
I took courage one day and ed: “And 
how is Adda—have you heard nothing of 
Mrs. Blunt?” 

Margot cast at me a quick, half inquiring, 
half-anxious look, and replied: “ But do 

ou not know that the Blunts live here in 
‘aris ?” 

I certainly appeared very much surprised, 
for she continued quickly: “ No! But bow 
is that possible, have you then never heard 
from them ?” 

“ Never,” | answered, “this is the first.” 

It was with strange feelings that | so sud- 
deuly learned how near Adda was to me. 
It appeared incomprehensible to Margot 
that did not even know Adda’s place of 
residence. 

“Then you do not pay the least attention 
to what is going on in the world,” she cried, 
“that is quite incredible to me, Herr Wag 
ner. Well, they settled down here soon af 
ter their marriage, and last winter | visited 
Adda sometimes, but she leads a fashion- 
able life, while we live quite retired, se it 
happens that we really meet very seldom. 
We move in quite different circles, that 
means here in Paris as much as: ‘One lives 
among the Chinese, the other at the Cape of 
Good Hope.’ ” 

It occurred to mb that Margot did not 
speak as frankly as usual, 

“At present the Blunts are in Trouville,” 
she added. 

How strangely my heart beat at bearing 
Adda’s name! How it awoke in my breast 
feelings which | believed long since dead! 
Did the fire still burn faintly under the 
ashes” Had the beautiful, faithless tmage 
been hidden in my heart impereeived by 
me’ Folly—nothing but a slight emotion 

—What is Mrs. Blunt tome? May she live 
and be happy! 

Margot looked attentively at me. She sat 
ayainst the light; ber face in half-shadow, 
but I saw her eyes sahine. 

“In Trouville, then?” | inquired, as in 
differently as possible. 

«© Yes, for four weeks, perhaps.” 

“And Unele Blunt, is he stiil the same?” 
I asked, forcing a smile, “you certainly 


“no longer ‘ Unele Saltinbangue 2" 

“He is still just the same.” 

“And he actually exhibits his white guinea 
pig, and is it as handsome as ever?” 

“Oh, mon ami, do wot jest, it does not 
come from your howt. Adda has become a 
grand lady, she lives in great style, and is 
much admired and flattered > her bnstand 
kisses her slipper. You would seareely ree 
ognize her, but To am convinced the new 
Adda would lead you into just the same 
folly as the old.” 

“Do you mean it?” 
doubtfully. ° 

“Yes, Adda has changed much, the eli 
mate of Paris has developed the delicate, 
lovely plant quite peculiarly, but she is more 
beautiful than ever. Sometimes [ eould 
almost mourn that I see Adda so seldom, 
but she is a femme du monde: she lives at 
the pinnacle of luxury, and Tam quite a 
modest little Lourgeeiae, the life in her house 
is not fit for me.” 

I laughed, and the conversation was ended 
for this time. 

Ido not know, 1 had always the feeling 
that Margot concealed from me much more 
than she communicated. I almost think 
that she considered me still in jove. She 
studied and sounded my mood, and the de 
gree of my sorrow, in her sympathetic, 
amiable way; at least her shrewd eyes often 
rested inquiringly upon me. She never be 
It also appeared 
to Ine sometimes as if she was more quiet 
and considerate than had been her habit 
formerly. What | had heard involuntarily 
Just these 
little half intimacies of Margot agitated 
me, and some remarks about Mr. Blunt from 


I replied, rather 


the old ladies were really alarming to me. 


They appeared to consider any association 


on the part of their niece with Mr. Blunt 
as simply impossible. 
on my part, began to speak oftener of Adda, 
and with 4 morbid eagerness 


Asa consequence 1, 


(TU BK CONTINUED.) 


_—_—_ 





Never plead guilty to poverty So far 


| as this world is concerned, you might better 


awiimit that you are a villain 


our little expeditions over the Boulevard, | *p 


know, Margot,” and I drew up my eyebrows | 
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CREAM COOKIES..One cup of sugar. one 
Of efeam, One leatpoon of saleratas, e Y 
eat, Rich or plain as you like: the 
of the cream determine that 


CREAM CAKES..Two cms, one-half eup 
Cream. oFe cup Sugar, leaspoon haking pow- 
der, or hall the quantity of sexta Uf the creag 
is sour, ail a litte emit 


Renan Caxn.Four caps dough, two cape 
sugar, One cup bulicr one cup cream, two 
CEE", One loaspoty saleratas Mix with the 
hands amt add @ little four, alee fruit and 
splors to sult the taste; anc let it rine well be- 
fore baking 


Sorrkyn « cake in halle pint of inke warm 
water, then stir in four 11 1t hae the consiat- 
— of Dread sponge; let it rise two or Mree 
pours, aml then when light, « r 
bread as with soft — ge 3 would “o 
that old mosquito netting is goad to 
hope to boil. 


Coie Towevr OmeLer 


Out the silos 
very thin, beat up three With some chop- 
parsiey, marjoram, salt 


toa cote . Pat in the trying ww ufc 
oll or fat Mix the sltees eftonate wih 

) ges, turn it into the ean, fry it nieely, 
put the omelet on a dish with a sheet of whi 
paper under garnish with parsie. 


ne besides uncook 


care they may be d " 
To Keer Natta from Reersne.— eam 

halle begin to rust, tle allman Ly 

them from Secoming eaten in 

very short time, in this ease 

betier than cure. afte tow of linseed : 

with two ouners jack lead, stirring 

the whole le Hhoroughly t Meet the 

palls red hot and steep them in the mixture 

They should then be well drained and 

kerr up in an off mailbag antil dry, 

i oll and bigek lead cover then “ 

film of varnish which t# impervious to wet 

The above proportions will serve for an al- 

most tudefinite qummiity. 


Tur leg of mutton Ie the most 
joint, containing the most solid 
heck Is an eatravagant joint, half the 
consisting of bone and Tat. The i ~ 
well for kitehen dinner, nieely staffed, it te 
much cheaper than other jotata. and 
ribs of beef are very extravagant joints 
the weight of bone side of the 
round part of the buttook, and the 
the top eide” are the most 
family cating. The mouse balteck te gre 
for stewing , shin is used for soup oF stewing 
The usual quantity of butehers’ Meat cnn: 
sumed ina taimity i*, on an average, three 
quarters of a pound a day for each ej 
but when the family consists 5 waned 
children, haifa pound per day the 
quantity consumed, one with ar , bnete 
pendent of hams, bacon, poultry, Batt, and 
game 


i 
ia 


2 


TO MAKE SAURH-KRAUT..Im the fret 
lace let your’ etand, " hotkding f 
marre! tow barrel, be thoroughly aca 

the cutter, the tub, and ' samper also 

scalded. Take off all the outer leaves of the 
cabbages, halve them aud remove the heart 
and proceed with the cutting. Lay wore 
clean leaves at the bottom of the sland, aprin 
kle with a handful of salt, All ine half beat 
el of cutcabbage. stamp gently UM the Jalen 
ust makes Its appearance, thon add andther 

{andfui of salt, and so on until the stam! ts 

full. Cover over with cabbage leaves, place 

on the top a clean board Atitng the space pret 
ty well,and on Uae top lay astone weighing 
lor ts pounda, Btand away ina eyol place 

It wilite realy for use la from four to ais 

weeks The cabbage should be cut tolerably 


oourne. 


Hornep Kier. Most romlers think Ubia is 
something easily prepare! Mo itis, perhaps, 
but fow bave an idea of the necessity of hay 
irog tt property done. that is, cooking It antl 
every grain becomes porteetly softened, If 
the grains are not reduces! to this soft atate, 
rice ialinust certain, when swallowed, to tr 


rilate the digestive organs, and tosteal of 
soothing the parts kod sustaining strength, 
abn 


will ae ae produce a diaries, ete, 
has been frequently notiow! tn hospitals 
When property botled until eae particle be 
comes Oo BOTtoned Uel Ube grain caauot be de 
lected when eaten, but ne cooked so much 
that Ure shape of Khe grain in destroyed, and 
the toass reluced to the appoernnoe of paste, 
there are few articles of diet forthe sick which 
can be tumle nore aeoeplable to Ure taate of 
invallda Cian bolled rloe 


InKONING. Cover the table or dresser with 
a course fronting Manvel, doubled, of a peter 
ofold blanket Mtreteh over It sume clean 
old sheeting, fasten! to the table at the eor 
ners with Qathewlied brass nails, Have at 
hand «a basin of clean water, to dampen out 
any folds that may hawe been “bawlly troned 
Kubbers and tron holders shoud be serugre 
lously clean A kinite board sprinkled with 
the cleantiost mode of potiehing Matirona The 
heat amd size of the iron showkl be ree 
ulated according to the articles to be Lroned, 
Flannels require «a heavy, cool tron, and 
ealico seorches with low heat Un Lines, 
The plata Linen articles shoukl be troned 
first, and hung to air, whtlet the lighter ma 
terials are ti bead Musiios aml pet require 
lroning twhee, belng wertly pulled eve y way 
of ie Ub read betweeneach troning Fim vroud 
ered mustios should be lroned ower several 
thicknesses of fannel, Asa general rule, all 
floc hustin work ts better frewt ironed rough 
& pleee of old thin eambrie, Ulla preventa 
scorching, aud alee clear the moustin from 
the starch Gentleman's linen fronts and cults 
should always have the tron Airet passed over 
them in Unie inanner 


—_— 


Dr. T. FF. Gearaad has acqaired « 
reputations iam Use iowliog Cosmetictan of Ure 
Unite! Miates, Ills unquestionel pre-emi 
mence has generally secur! him In a long 
career from the assaults of Ue envious, the 
matictous aod Use mebiial, who me often trite 
on the lalenta and suceess Of Oller 
noblet bind eaonot keep Ure wing for 
of those who alm Useir 


Hitt the 
ever 
aml escape Une shot 
shafts for mere sportor for unlawful gain. Of 
such character are recent atlempis made te 
detract from Ue just renown of his fatnours 
OMIENTAL CKEAM ANI) MAGICAL, 
BEAUTIFIER Dr. Gouraud himeelf, se 
gross and bare faced is thee ber pm itions 
called upon in justice to binewelt med Une 


ladies who for so many yours have place 
in 


* feoel« 


confidence tn lls preparation to cheteertnoe 
. The device,” Ue 


in thee 


the most omptatic lertines 
Doctor cantinue in as shallow aa tt 


lignant, and. now Uvaet I have Une Opportanity 


to expose it, can only serve 


apirators agalvel trey 6 pulatir 
Trwting Upon another man's 


te cover Une oom 


mi atliny pure 


with disgrace 
well aud tard earted manne is not exactly Ue 
methet of securing & patent of nobility witt 


the American public, amd fortunately lr. T 


Fo GOURAUDS patrons slong to Uv 
of Ure cultivated, Gasteful and diserim inating 
They can distinguish brass from wold at wigtit 
The attempt to imitate tne Doctor's cosmetics 
compliment to Une high ohar 


«liane 


In an enforoet 
acter of Ue origivals, and lnetew! + 
ishing Useir bold Upon Ure popular esti tnetlion 
only serves to increase It th Une 
as a hoble stream or current is only made 
more hewly and to rush on with greater fore 
by atlemplad obstruction. Neo articies pre 
sents! te the public have ever received 
warmhoror higher eneomtums than Dr T. F 
GO MAUDS preparations. These have been 
forcishel by ladies of feahion, actrees of 
reat renown, savanta aml men of science, 
yling tewding members of the metical 
faculty These have approved of hem on the 
seore of laste, ulility and safety We have 
fnally only to refer to Ue great depository 
where Urewe aulhentic ° indispensabics " are 
prepare! and sold) namely, at the Emportum 
of br T. FELIX GOURAUD, No. # Boad 


[ tinoetr 


eutne Way 





Street, New York 














































































TEKRMA OF BSUBACRIPTION 
With Premiame. 

For 68.66, the Post one year and Mounted 
Chrome, “De Bote and the Discovery of 
the Mississippi.” 

For 08.86, the Post one year ant Unmountet 
Chromo 

For 61.86, the Poet 6 months ami Mounts! 


For 61.96, the Post sit monte and Un 
mounted! Chrome 
Witheat Premiams. 
For 62.0, he Post for One Your 
For 61.48, the Poet Hit Mouth 


OLUB KATE” 
Four Oc pies, ene year, #7 @ 
in Copies, one year, iom 
Ten Oopies, one year, 6 a 
Twenty Copies. one year, om 
An extra copy free to any one getting up « 
‘ub of ten of more. 
Suleoriptions can begin of adiditions te 
mmlc to clube af any time 


In all the above cases, postage will be pal! 
e¥ the publishers 


RATES OF ADVERTISING 
Payatle in Achance 

Fifty conta per line of apace Agate measure 
ment, for cach tneertian 

Areciat Noricows, 0) conta per line 

Reaping Norices, €1o per tine 

Address all ortere awl neoake ail drat pay 
ible te HENNETT «rite 

706 4aneom Sreeer 
Putt aveternuta Pa 


Gaturday Eveniug, January 13 1877 


THOSE CLUBS 


Many thanks te the numercus friends of 
the Poet whe have raised clube and for 
warded them when renewing their own aub- 
scriptions, The look for 1577 is made very 
cheerful by such efforts, They an 
in by every mail, from all parts of 
country, and the pleasant words which ae 
company them ar most cheering 

“The lust only needs to be known, to 
be the most widely cireulated, as it is the 
best paper of the kind” writes one enthurl 
astic friend. We are glad to beliewe this, 
and accordingly repeat our request, please 
tell your neighbors about it. We do net 
ask our friends to work without remunera 
tion, We shall be pleased to send out thou 
sands of volumes of choice books as pre 
miuma, in addition to the many already 
f wwarded to those who have earned them. 
See list on fifth page and take your choice, 


ooming 
the 


__ —_ 


Again the whole country ls shocked by a 
Hsaster carrying suffering and death to a 

todred of more victims. A railroad) train 
ou the Lake Shore Railroad carrying one 
vundred and seventy five passengers, broke 
through the bridge over Ashtabula Creek, 
Ohio, and plunged down some seventy feet 
into the ravine below. In addition to the 
slaughter caused by the smashing of the cars 
and drowning in the crvek, a greater num 
ber were burned to death, the cam having 
taken fire from the stoves and Lampe. 

it may be impracticable to insure absolute 
safety from broken rails and bridges, but 
one element of the horror in railroad dia. 
asters can be entirely prevented It is pes 
sible wo heat and light cars se that no fire 
will be communivated to the train in case of 
a smash up. 

There should be at once a universal de- 
mand and stringent legislation compelling 
this reform. Surely painful lessons enough 
have been given to show its necessity. It is 
too much to expect that railroad managers 
will adopt improvements not demanded by 
the public; they never have and never will 
So long as Uavelers will take the risk of 
roasting, they will be permitted to do se. 
Now, while the matter is thus painfully 
present, let there be universal pressure 
brought to bear, to compel the change. 

The use of iron cars would diminish by 
more than half the dangers incident to ool 
listens and other accidents on the rail. Their 
use should be enderoed. Let the subject be 
agitated until all possible safety is secured. 
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DAILY AMUSEMERT. 


The publisher of a newapaper who doce 
not have at least one hearty laugh in a day, 
when examining the letter which have 
come in, must be a cynic, or have the blues, 
or bis cormspoodeuts differ much trom 
these who write te the Poser I here 
are such queer mistak>s, odd request and 
singular fancies 

For eaample, herr wan covelope inclos 
ing several dellars, No letter with it. ne 
rap of paper, bo name, neo clue te where 
it came from save the post mark cutaide, 
amd that tow indistinet toe tell whether it 
comes from Mississippi or Massachusetts 
To know the writer, we must wait a week 
or two until there shall come a@ letter blow 
ing everyledy up sky-high, 
paper ordered and paid for have not come 
to hand. 

It seems strange that a man should forget 
te sigh his name after writing a letter, os 
pecially when be has enclosed money, but 
such letters are very often received 

Menty of people omit to mention the 
Stave in which their post-office is located, 
and a» almost every Mate has Washitngtons, 
Jeffersons, ctc., ete., it's only guess work to 
try and select the right one. 

The above are rather vexatious than 


because the 


amusing, there is plenty of fun in the | 


phases of buman nature exhibited. Here, 
for instance, is a letter asking whether Mr 
John Smith, who formerly lived in Maine, 
is now @ resident of Philadelphia. By 
looking through the directory, getting the 
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addreeses of the hundred of mere John 
Smithe whe live bere, and tracing them all 
out, we might be able to answer the lettar 
satisfactorily. As this is out of our line of 
business, we can only smile at the simplic- 
ity of the question 

Begging letters are too numerous to men 
tion. “I have taken your paper for years,” 
is the general apelewy made for asking 
something gratix lublishers may have 
ver) hoadly feelings for the world in gene- 
ral, and ne doubt do have for their suimeri- 
bers in particular, but they can only laugh 


at the absurdity of the claims often made | 


upon their good nature. 

‘What de you pay for articles?” is an 
almost daily When we answer 
“From nothing up to tive bundred dollars,” 


itmpulry . 


the young «writer i inclined to strike a fair 
average wel about a hundred 
dollar’ Usually in such cases the laugh is 
at the capense of the young hopeful. 

We like a good laugh, but as we are re- 
eely ong hundreds of letters daily, there te 
hardly time to stop for amusement, and we 
therfore highly appreciate Uhe epistles of 
of those whe write common sense plainly, 
briefly, and with eare to give the State from 
which the letter is sent, as we are glad to 
sa) the majority of our subscribers do 


ed part, eas 
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. 
4 DIFFICULT ART. 


To rebuke evildoers is an undoubted 
duty, but to do it effectually requires some- 
thing mere than indignation against wrong 
doing. Men are hardened by bet words 
hurled at them. The offender is furnished 
with immediate defease by the injustice of 
overstatement or angry harshness. The fins 
effort should be to array the delinguent's 
own conscience on your side, to gain an en- 
trance to his better nature by sympathiaing 
with him in his pity for himself. Let the 
statement of the offence be plain, but calm. 
\eeume that the guilty one is conscious of 
dereliction, aud do not endeavor to harrow 
up bus feelings to make him sensible of the 
enormity af bis offence. Even if he be cal- 
lous, seh a course will not soften, but will 
render hin more hardened, Apparent in: 
diderenee is by no means conclusive proof 
that « nan dees not feel condemnation for 
his evil courses, Stolidity is more frequently 
a mask than genuine deadness of soul. 

It is hot heeessary to ignore the guilt in 
showing sympathy and reaching the inner 
heart of Ube man when he is) bemoaning his 
awl fate. Let pity be shown because he is 
guilty, tt because he suffers from guilt. 
In short befriend the man, and let him feel 
that you would help him overcome himself; 
bot Unat you delight to sit in judgment on him, 
aud are thus, perhaps unconsciously, making 
his evil the occasion of glorification of your 
own stuperiority 

He whe was without spot or blemish, was 
yet the recognized friend of the fallen, and 
his life declared that pity, not condemnation 
was the need and the hope of the world. 
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CURE FOR THE “BLUES” 


iu almost everybody's experience, are 
times when the Kast wind blows blue and 
dark visions of disaster which will never 
oocur, shut out the sunshine of life: times 
whew resolving to be happy is as useless as 
trying to change the weather by turuing the 
barometer upside down. It is very easy to 
say of a person se beclouded © its only ner- 
vousness; Why docs he net shake it off?” 
But the verve machinery by which com- 
fortableness, hilarity and smiles are turned 
out, cannot be righted by rough self shaking 
A well organized watch would resent such 
treatment, much more the delicate and in 
tricate nerve fibres. 

Too often the wretched man seeks and 
finds temporary relief in drugs, opium, 
whiskey or other excitants only to find his 
tormentor return largely reinforeed from 
these devil breeding potions, and his last 
state is worse than his first. 

An almost certain relief, and one most 
easy of application under such circumstan- 
ces is to employ some one else to be happy 
for you, Just as one would hire a man to do 
any work for which his own strength is in- 
adequate, There are plenty waiting for 
engagement inevery locality, fully compe- 
tent to perform it. A bedridden cripple for 
a fee of a ddilar or two with which to sup: ” 
ply his pressing wants will be capital help. 
Such a sinile and a “God bless you” as 
he can give will stu the springs of pleasure 
in the giver’s soul aud make him forget half 
his trouble's. A poor widow rejoicing in the 
gift of a barre! of four will furnish rejoicing 
fora week. A load of wood here, a pair 
of shoes there, and a good dinner yonder, 


will be more than a match fora whole le- | 


gion of blue devils. Try it once. 


MODEL COMPOSITIONS. 


A friend sends us the following bona fide 
“compositions” written by children at school 
in an Kastern State 

SKATING 

Skating is good to break your neck with. 
Amd then have to be sent to the hospital. 
And then have your mother crying after 
you. And then perhaps die. 

BIKDs. 

Ll wounse Lad two burds one of them the 

cat killed and one of them dide with a umer 


(humor) in its bed and the one the cat killed + 


we gut stuf 
THA KLAPMANT 

The Elephant has no hands, and se he 

uses bis hong bill. 
-_-— - >_> 

Hast -CHIEN Suen (Pronounced with 
4 sneeze and two chuckles) it is reported 
has been appointed Ambassador from China 
to Kngland. © He brings with him three 
hundred thousand dollars as a gift of frank- 
incense and myrrh" says a contemporary. 
Hun)—rather a lange amount to be all in 


| scents. 


—> © <a 
A COMMERCIAL exchange gives the start - 
ling intelligence that “dressed hags are 
moving briskly to the seabord market.” We 
hope they will not stop in Philadelphia; 
there is an over supply here now. Our 
street cars bristle with them. 
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THE SOLUTION 


BY SRS 6 Lo ORERNHOLTORSR 


1 see a fee in the glass, 
Ami I wonder if it can be 
The face of the merry lass 
That used to laugh beck al me 


I mote the braids a «tf the cotle 
(hha wiiverel ohostou! hue 
Am! | ask, ate thew Une apotle 
| Of a golden ring! crew 


I linger pi) ingour 
The lips that were scarlet fame, 
And (he roses that bloom mo more, 
On cheeks that lillies claim 






The eyes ah, the sceret’s caught! 
} it Tay tavure, I trace 

Th sana of vine ten werent 
| This mars clous change of face 


| The lass would laugh at ber ense 
Awl Geo ertuklet Uireads of gold 
| Would tangle the rose and breeze 
If blue was color to hoid 


————_>? 


| A PERILOUS ADVENTURE. 


UY A THAVELEK. 


1 visited Mount Hecla, in Iceland, just 
before its terrible eruption in IM, and the 
following is a brief narration of a fearful 
adventure which happened to me upon that 
sublime and desolate elevation. 

Having procured a guide, | set off at an 
early hour on the morning following my 
arrival in Salzun (at the foot of the extinet 
voleano), praying for fair weather, good 
luck, and a safe return. 

As you push on, ascending summit after 
summit, on your way to the greatand awful 
centre of all, you find the danger, dreari- 
ness, and desolation gradually increase to 
the most terrible sublimity—till at last, 
when you do finally stand on the highest 
point in this unliving world of chaos, you 
instinetively pray heaven, with an icy 
shudder shivering t your miserable 
frame, to restore you to life you seem to 
have left forever behind you. 

Oh, how shall | attempt to convey to any 
mind the awful scenes of deso’ that 
surrounded me when at last I stood more 
than four thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, on the highest peak of the barren 


Hecla! 
Six mortal hours—three on horseback and 
three on foot—had | been clambering 


upward from the world below ; and now, 
among the very clouds that rolled and 
swept around me, | stood in a world of lava 
mountains, ice and snow—the lava black 
as midnight, the snow of blinding white- 
ness—and not in all that region a tree, a 
bush, a shrub, a blade, or even a solitary 
living thing, exeepting myself and guide! 
Far as the eye could reach, when the mov- 
ing clouds permitted me to see, was a suc- 
cession of black, rm 4 hills, snow-crowned 
peaks, glistening glaciers, and ice-bound 
streams, into whose inanimate solitudes no 
human foot had ever penetrated—a world 
| without plant or life—the very desolation of 
4 desolation--filled with yawning chasms 
and dreadful abyases. 

Wrapping one of the blankets about me, 
to protect me from the freezing cold, and 
cautiously using my pointed stick to try 
every foot of ground before me, 1 now be- 
gan to move about, over blocks, and heaps, 
and bills of lava, and across narrow chasmea, 
and pitfalls, and patches of snow and tee, 
my faithful quide keeping near, and often 
warning me to be careful of my steps. In 
this mater bat length ascended a ridge of 
comiderable elevation, stumbling ny way 
to the top, and now and then displacing: 
fragments of lava that rolled crushing down 
behind me. As yet Thad seen no signs of 
the mouth of (he crater, whieh eighty vears 
before had vomited forth its terrifie and 
desolating streams of melied black sand ; 
but on reaching the summit of this ridge, 1 
looked down inte a sertiof basin, open at 
the lower side, and having sume three or 
four deep seams or chasms in the centre, in- 
to which the melting svow and ice, on its 
stiles, were running in small streams. A 
peculiar aud not very agreeable odor came 
up with « thin, smoky vaper, and L fancied 
I could hear a distant sound, something be- 
tween a gurgle and a rumble. 

“1 suppose this is the original crater?" | 
said, turning to the guide. 

The fellow was as pale as death, and 
every feature expressed surprised allied to 
fear. 

“What is the matter?” 1 quickly de- 
manded. “Have you never seen this spot 
before ?" 

“L have seen this place before, master,” 
he replied, “but never anything like this. 
When | was bere last, there was no hollow 
here, but only a level plain of snow and 
ice.” 


“Indeed !" exclaimed I, feeling strangely 
interested. “What, then, do you infer 
—that there is about to be a fresh erup- 
tien ”” 

“1 fear so, master. What can have caused 
this change ? You see there is heat below, 
which has melted the thick glacier, and 
only a few streaks of ice now remain above 


‘the © part of the sides, while all the 
centre ne.” 
“And the ~und has a slight feeling of 


warmth, too,” I rejoined, as 1 bent down 
and laid my hand upon it. 

*Let us leave, master,” returned the fel- 
low, hurriedly, looking around with an ex- 
| pression of alarm. “I do not like to remain 
| here ; we may be destroyed at any moment. 





| Let us hasten down and rep... what we 
| awe seen.” 

“Nay.” said 1, feeling stray intey- 
ested and fascinated by the L.JUSs how 


jelty; “1 do not think there is any imime- 
| diate danger, for the snow and ice, as is 
| = to be seen, have melted slowly ; and 
fore | go away, bever to return, | should 
like to venture into this basin, and look 
down into one of those chasms.” 
“Oh, 10, master,” replied the guide, with 
! nervous anxiety; “do not do it. It might 
| Cust you your life.” 
o: 


“At least, 1 will risk it, if you will 
to wait for me,” said 1, fully determined on 
the ventue, even though | were to go with- 

| out his consent. 

“1 will wait,” be answered ; “but, remem- 
ber, master, you go down against my 
advice.” 

The crater or hollow was about fifty feet 
in depth, with gently sloping sides; and 
using my pointed stick, with the greatest 
care, | forthwith begun the descent, often 
stopping to try the temperature of the lava 
with my hand, and funding it growing grad- 
ualiy warmer as | prooweded, though not 
sufficiently se as to excite any alarm. ina 
short time | reached the batrom, and stood 


on the verge of one of the seams or chasms | 
which opened far down into the heart of the | 


mountain. It was about four feet in width. 
zigzag in shape, and emitted strongly the 
peculiar odor before mentioned. A small, 


trickling stream, from a welting layer of | 


jee abowe, was rugning inte it; bat I eould 
only see Uhat it was lost in the deep dark- 
nese below, from which came up a kind of 
hissing, boiling, gurgling sound, with some- 
thing like a rumbling shock at slight inter 
vals and gentle puff of heated air. 

Giving no heed to my guide's earnest so- 
licitations, I now resolved Jo sound, if pos- 
sible, the h of the chasm before me, and 
then pre to inspect the others; and for 
this purpose I broke off from a larger one a 


| small block of lava, and, advancing to the 


very edge of the chasm, dropped it down, 
and listened to the hollow reverberations, as 
it went bounding from side to side, long after 
it was lost to the eye. The depth was so 
immense that I heard it for more than a 
minute, and then the sound seemed rather 
to die out from distance, than to cease be- 
cause of the stone having reached its desti- 
nation. 
fully impressed me with the terrible ; and 
as | drew back with a shudder, a gust of hot, 
sulphurous air rushed and roared upward, 
followed by a steam-like vapor, and a 
heavy, hollow sound, as if a cannon had 
been discharged far down in the bowels of 
the earth. 

This new manifestation of the powers of 
na‘ure fairly startled me into a desire for 
flight; and I had already turned for the 


purpose, when suddenly there came a sort | 


of rumbling crash, and the ground, shak- 
ing, heaving. and rolling under me, bezan 
to crumble off into the dread abyss. | 1 as 
thrown down, and, on my hands and knees, 
praying heaven for mercy, was scrambling 
over it and upwards, to save myself from a 
most horrible fate, when two blocks, rolling 


together,<canght my feet and legs between | 


them, and without crushing them, held 
them as if in avice. Then came another 
crash and crumble, the lava slid away from 
| behind me, and | was left upon the very 
| verge of the awful gulf, now widened to 
|some fifteen or twenty feet, down 
which | looked with borrorstrained eyes, 
jonly to see darkness and death below, and 
| breathe the almost suflocating vapors that 
rushed up from that seemingly bottomless 
it. 

Oh the horrors of that awful moment! 
what pen or tongue can portray them? 
There, a helpless but conscious prisoner, 

mied over the mouth of a black 
and heated abyss, to be hurried downward 
by the next great throe of trembling 
nature! 

“Help, help, help !—for the love of heaven, 
help!" L screamed, in the very agony of wild 
despair. 

I looked up to catch a glimpse of my 
guide ; but he was gone, and | had nothi 
to rely on but the mercy of heaven; and 
prayed ag | never prayed before, for a for- 
—- of my sins, that they might not 

»llow me to judgment. It might be a sec- 
ond—it might be a minute—it might be an 
hour—that I should have to undergo a liv- 
ing death; but, be the time long or short, I 


felt that there was no escape from a doom 
thateven now makes me grow sbud- 
der when | think of it. A me was 


a clear blue sky—beneath me, a black and 
horrible abyss—around me, sickening va- 
w that made my brain grow , 
Rumbling and hissing sounds warned me 
that another convulsion might occur at 
moment, and another would be the last 
me. Home and friends | should never see 
again, and my tomb would be the voleanie 
Hecla! I strove, with the madness of dee 
ration, to disengage my imprisoned limbs, 
at L might as well have attempted to move 
a mountain. There | was, fixed and fasten- 
ed for the terrible death | was awaiting, 
Oh, mercy! what a fate! 

Suddenly | beard a shout; and looking 
around, | beheld, with feelings that I can 
never describe, my faithful guide hastening 
down the rugged sides of the crater to my 
relief. He had tled in terror at the first 
alarming demonstration, but had nobly re 
turd to save tne, if possible, by risking his 
life for mine. 

“I warned you, master,” he said, as he 
came up panting, his eyes half 
from his bead, and his whole countenanes 
#xpreseing commingled terror and pity. 

t “You did—you did!" I cried; “but oh! 
) formive and save me!” 

| “You are already forgiven, master; and 
| P will save you if f can—save you, or perish 
with you,” 

Instantly he set to work with his inom 

vinted stick to break the lava around my 
| limbs, but had scarcely made any progress, 
| when again the earth trembled, and the 
blocks parted, one of them rolling down 
into the yawning ebasm with a dull, hollow 
sound. I sprang forward—lI seized a hand 
of the guide—we both strugvled hard, and 
the next moment we had both fallen, locked 
in each other's arms, upon the solid earth 
above. Ll was free, but still upon the verge 
of the pit. and any moment we might both 
be hurled to destruction. 

“Quick, master!” cried the guide; “up! 
up! and run for your life ?” 

I staggered to my feet, with a wild cry of 
hope and fear, and, half supported by my 
faithful companion, hurried up the sloping 
sides of the crater. As wereached the ridge 
above, the ground shook with a heavy ex- 

losion ; and looking back, 1 beheld with 
wror a dark, smoking pit, where we had 
so lately stood. 

And then, without waiting to see more, | 
turned and fled over the rou d as 
fast as my bruised limbs would let me. We 
reached our horses in safety, and, hurrying 
down the mountain, gave the alarm to the 
villagers, who joined us in our flight across 
the mye he asafe distance was gained. 
Here | | adieu to my faithful guide, re- 
warding him as a man grateful for the pree- 
ervation of his life mighi be supposed to do. 

A few days later, when the long-silent 
Hecla was n convulsing the island, and 
sending its mighty tongues of fire and 
streams of lava, 1 was far away from the 
sublime and awful scene, thanking Heaven 
1 was alive to tell the story of my wonderful 
escape from a burning tomb. 


>_> 


A SENTIMENTAL STORY 





Hal was a fellow clerk of mine in a great 
financial house, and we were great chums. 
He was poor as a church mouse, but well 
connected. 
little cottage in the suburbs of New York. 
His maternal was a worldly old party, al- 
ways urging him ot oy lp - cousin, one 
Miss Araminta Tunks. decidedly ob- 

“Fancy, Fred,” he said to me “being 
thought a tuft hunter for the sake of a 
woman who probably has red hair and 

uints, and who ces in the sweet name 

Araminta Could you go to 
church with a name like that for forty thou- 
sanda year? Fancy a woman with that name 
wanting to be loved for ber herself alone,” 
he added, and refused to go near her. 

One day be came to me raving over the 
charms of his mother’s new maid, who had 
it appears, been in the house only a week, 
but » he-had taken his susceptible heart by 
storm. Her name was Jessie May. She was 
| an orphan, and be had been at once smitten 

with ber charms. He came to consult’ me, 
 nutonly on the general question, but because 
he suspected her to be already engaged, and 
was half mad with jealousy and despair. He 
had seen a beautiful ring, formed of two 
hearts blended into one, which she wore on 
her forefinger, and when he questioned ber 
about it, she blushed, and refused to satis- 
| fy his curiosity, telling him only that the 
| ring had been given her by some one she 
loved better than any one in the whole wide 
workd. 1 pers him to take no notice 
of the ring; but if he thought he could win 
her, to go in at once like a man and 
fate to touch. He took my advice, but 
resulved to know all about the ring first. 
!So one day he asked her the name on it; 
| but she stil soraan patie blank to tell him, 
pouting prettily all while, 
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It was an awful depth, and fear- | 


He lived with his mother in a | },. 


his | ing the intention of giving pleasure, than an 











ly for a moment, but 
» mischief as she slip- 
ped off the ring and put it into her pocket. 
“ The person who gave it to me Was the | 
one I ought to love better than anybody 
else.” 
“But you don't!” cried Hal, with rap- | 
ture. “ You love me better, Jessie?” and 
he cought the ringless hand and kissed it | 
urously. 
a7" tried to draw her hand away, but 


he held it fast. 
“Say yes, Jessie—that you love me best, | 
now.” 
| * Yes," whispered the sly damsel, snatch- 
ing her hand away and dancing out of sight | 
just as Mrs. Dornton appeared on the | 
aes i 
“Henry 1 am ashamed of you! said, or 
rather screamed, that good lady. “ As for 
that shameless hussy, she leaves my house | 
this very day!” 
ent Hold, mother, this is my house, and she | 
| shall never quit it. She is to be my wife and | 


Jessie made no 
her eyes twinkled wit 


must be treated with respect.” 

“Oh! oh dear! have you forgotten your 
cousin Araminta 2” sobbed Mrs. Dornton. 

“How should I remember her when I 
never saw her?” ejaculated Hal. én 

“ Wouldn't it be best to see ber, then ? 
put in a meek little voice. 

“No, no! Jessie darling Pll never see 
ber more. You, and you only, shall be my 
wife, and we'll work for riches.” 

Jessie shook her head sadly, and waved 
him off when he went to approach her. 

“No, Hal, you had better see your cousin, 
and do as your mother wants you. As 
me—" 


her pocket and attempted to put it on. 

He dase-d forward and posessed himself 
of the hand before she could get it upon the 
finger. A clear ringing laugh burst 


her = 
“Why, Hal, I believe you are jealous of 
this ring.” 


“I mean you shall never have vo 
more to do with that person,” answe 
Hal. 

“ Never have anything more to do with 
my mother ?” 

“Your what ? 

“ My mother, Araminta Elizabeth Tunks, 
whose initials it bears.” 

“What!” almost shrieked Mrs. Dornton. 

“ What!” gasped Hal, as he dropped her 


hand. —— 

“My dear niece,” fawned Mi. Dese- | 
ton. 

“I though 


"The 
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cultivated as y 

The princip 
corn and sweet 
garden vegetal — 
well. It p sm hot pay to spend much time 
trying to cultivate Northern grains, fruits or 

n vegetables, and new-comers should 

nd all their energies towards the estab- 

lishing of an orange grove; though some 

corn or sweet potatoes can be raised in the 
grove while the trees are young. 

Orange seedlings begin to bear in from 
about six to eight years ; occasionally ,a tive- 
year-old tree may be found with a few or- 
anges on it. Sour trees, or four-year-old 
sour seedlings may be transplanted in 
autumn or winter aud budded the follow- 
ing July or August, and will bear in two 
years, and occasionally in one. Sweet seed- 
lings, budded, will also bear one or two 
Years soover than those not budded. 

People must not come here expecting to 
get yich ina hurry. It takes several years 
of hard labor, and almost constant care, to 
get an orange grove established and in bear- 
ing order; but oh! when the task is 
accomplished, what a feast to the eye and 
the alate isaripe Florida orange! 1 say 
Florida orange, because the oranges of this 
State are becoming justly celebrated for 
their size and superior flavor. And if 
we may believe the universal testimony, a 

‘aring grove is a sure source of profit as 
well as pleasure to the fortunate l 
The tree alone is a marvel of beauty from 
the time the tiny seedling shows itself 
Move the ground till it becomes the Thajes- 
tie full grown tree. And when the tree be. 
comes loaded with the luscious yellow fruit, 
4 is hp | a wonderful sight, and 1 do not 

ink it is strange that so many are comir 
here from the colder states to — in the 
cultivation of this queen of fruits. 

The lemon is a fruit, in my estimation. 
Superior even to the orange, bears in from 
eighteen months to two years from the time 
the young sucker ig set out. Guayas and 

@f a8 800 OF sooner. so) new “sumer 
can have some fruit of their own Paising 
Very soon after settling bere, 

3 1 be Autuma and Winter climate of 
Florida is another attraction that is draw- 
) tag thany from the cold Northern and Eas 
j tern states. Here we have no mud. no 
snow, ad but little frost and but ver fow 
stormy days to hinder the farmers from 
; Working or the invalid from taking exercise 
in the open air The summer season. how - 
tever, is uncomfortably warm day and night 
) aud the delightful cool sea breezes that we 
; Tead about, | have not found as yet, and 
heW-comers must not expect to find much 
| Pleasant weather during the summer. 
| _>—_— ~<__ 


| We love much more warmly by cherish- 





bour afterwanis when we have given it. 
MAN wastes his mornings 

his afternoons, and wastes bis 

regretting his mornings. 
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over each bed in summer; some | happily) to suit the mood of the mistress. | the endless pulls and pushings; he did not 

are of plain white net, some of figured 
net, some of the very finest colored Chinese | 


ut at noon our lady has again to betake 
herse!f to her ablutions and her prayers, and 
of the 
first substantial meal of the day, which cor- | 


either before or after will 
muis to the French second dejeuner 


Teepe 
We will not follow her through all the 
various courses —the tchorba, and roast lamb 


stuffed with rice and currants, the endless 
dishes of vegetables, pasiry, sweets and 
fruits, accompanied with bowls of sweet 
orange or cherry sherbet. If the lady has 
friends or relatives eating with her (her 


husband only very rarely joins her meal), 
ghe is not obliged by etiquette to remain at 
table till all have finished ; indeed, it would 
be a great stretch of politeness to remain 
sitting longer than need be in a position 


which cramps one's nether limbs to a pain- 
withdraws, | med 


the delicate fingers which have been di 

by turns into greasy and sweet compounds, 
she retires from the yemek-oda, or dining- 
rvom, to ber saloon, where she again smokes 
and drinks coffee. This is the moment for 
her black attendant eunuch to come to pay 
his respects, and know the kAanwm's plans 
about going out in her carriage, or eaigue, 
or to 


goesip. 

‘This black servant is in reality very much 
the master of the lady's movements, but he 
has tact enough to “e very respectful, and 
only veutures to sit in her presence on a 
low, flat cushion, at ner especial invitation. 
With the exception of the red, tasseiled fez, 


these eunuchs dress alla Franca in the tin. | 


est broadcloath, long-tailed coats, and wear 
polished kid bouts, chains, and rings. They 


are wonderfully suave ino manner unless 


thwarterl, and then they can be very savage. | 
They will sometimes instigate a mistress to | hame— Maud, hers. 
iish her slaves with grat severity for a | 


' 
Patt, and very often these semi-official talks 
will end in the diagrace of this or that cal- 


pha (slave). Lut if the lady intends to 
go out, sl will not lit over her 
chat; on the contrary, very 


of going out fills her with excitement, and 
she thinks of nothing else. She hastily 
gives orders which ninas (mothers or old lady 


duennas) are to attend her, which calpha is | her bright brown hair tucked behind a little 


to act as chibouquejer, or pipe-bearer, car- 
rying her little fehanta, or hand-bag filled 


speeches. She 

them, however, go their way, and she 
will, after a time, tear herself from the gay 
scene and go off again in her caique to pay 


owe auvw guess and Clever 
lets 


some visit. We will not follow her here, 
visits having been so often described. The 
khanum may stay on her way home to rest 
beside some techeama, or fountain, for all 
Turkish women love to sit and sing softly 
to themselves by the water-side. 

Once returned home, the khanum is di- 
vested of her outer wraps by waiting hand- 
maidens. Again sbherests on her divan, 
smokes, sips coffee, and retails the news of 
the day to those visitors who have arrived 
in her absence, or to the ninas and w 
calphas of her household. Shortly 
the dinner-hour she may ex a ceremo- 
atom tb tom tar Sarina ond oe finds 
enough in his short conversation & last ber 
as texts for her own during the whole ev- 
ry Her children come to be fondled 
at time, but presently she sends them 
away until dinner, whilst she prepares for 
the prayers at sunset. 

As the sun goes down one Turkish day 

another 


ends and . begins, and the 
precise moment of twelve o'clock is 
marked by the sudden quavering 


ery of the muezzin from the madneh or gal- 
lery of the minaret. This moment varies 
with each day, and therefore the Moslem 
waits, watch in hand, ready to set it to the 
correct time as svon as the call of prayer re- 
sounds—for on knowing the right bour de- 
pends the faithful di prayer five 
times daily. 

Dinner succeeds the prayer, then chit- 
chat, then a quiet game at cards (the favor- 
ite one being something like our cribbage ), 
or draughts, or backgammon fills up the 
time until two hours efter sunset, when the 
last prayer — for the day has to be 
observed. lt should be noticed that there 
isa prayer to be said three hour before 
sunset, but ifthe khanum is out visiting 
she omits this, or perhaps says it on retiring 
to rest. The latter part of the evening may 
be spent in various aausements. Te it is 
winter, old jewelry is got out; its resetting 
is planned ; sometimes it is broken up, and 
the stones then serve to amuse their posmes 
sor evening after evening, for she will ar- 
range and rearrange them on a piece of 
white paper, tracing, by meaus of a pencil, 
such odd designs as the stones may happen 
to form. 

But a more pleasant way of spending the 
evening is in receiving visitors of high rank, 
and the hostess will then frequently call 
@ performance from ber dancing girls 
Mother times are occupied as wai- 
&c). These girl, four or 
) perform certain wonderfully 
“wious, 


usaally represents a 
Chosen by the leading 





ng her some interesting bit of 


idea | lessons in spelling and arithmetic. 









| 
| 


the sound of their | 
and the clashing of master of one’s own limbs,” he said to bim- | 


THE 
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Another favorite way of spending the ev- 
ening » to listen to a concert of singing 
| girls, who sit in a semi-circle and accom- 
| pany their voices with the kemengeh (vio- 
in), the eed (lute), the kanoon (dulcimer), 
and the far (tambogine). 
Professional players— Armenians, (reeks 
and Syrians —are ey | permitted to 
give an entertainment in the haram, and 
are stationed in a part of the room which is 
curtained offfrom the audience. Such a 
hconcert will sometimes be kept up till 
past midnight, the khanum and her friends 
never wearying of the romantic, chanted 
| love-ditties. hen the lady does retire to 
her low couch, she will probably call for a 
| stery-teller to sit near her and go over 
| again the oft-told tale of adventure and 
| faithful love, which has so powerfully ex- 
cited her imagination as to have 
sleep for the time. The monotonous ac- 
cents, rising and falling in the same repeat- 
ed cadence, will at last hush the listener to 
repose ; then the tired storyteller, who is 
probably the slave in attendance, will steal 
softly away to her bed, and silence will 
settle down upon the housebold tll cock- 





fool like a free man. 

Besides he had a sense of weariness which 
he could not account for, « dull pain in the 
head which was very hard two bear, and a 
sensation of great fatigne. 

“Your majesty must have ridden too 


hand y y.” sax one of his cour 
ers. 
“Your m y drank wine too late at eup- 


per, last night,” said another. 

He sat down to a sumptuous service 
alone, his courtiers ranged around him. 

A glass of wine was poured out. 

Suddenly, as he rawed it to his lips, he 
shuddered. An unearthly thrill ran through 
him. 

“Bring the taster,” he cried, as from some 
hew impulse, 

A slender, beautiful youth came near— 
he tasted the Wine——he turned pale, stag- 
gered, and was borue away. 

The wine was poisoned. 

“If thie is one of the penalties of station,” 
said the king to himeelf, “| had rather go 
back to my ploughing ;" but this matter 
Was not so easy; a king he ne Sy te 
he must be till he thoroughly learnec 





crow shall arouse them to recom a 
such another day on the morrow. 
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A DAY DREAM. 


BY M. A. B. 


A ureat gray kitchen, gray, for it was 
| night, and two candles; a smell of herbs 
| drying somewhere; a cat on the hearth; a 
| soft, warm breeze coming in from the win- 
dows; the sound of rustling leaves; a 
| country maiden reading a book, whose yel- 





low leaves smell of age ; a handsome peas- 
aut listening. 

There's a picture for you. Ralph, his 
“And so,” read Maud, preparing to shut 
the old book, “the king and queen lived hap- 

pily for ever after.” 
Maud was a merry girl, and the village 
teacher. She gave the farmer's children 


Her own store of knowledge was some- 
what limited. 

Lalph used t» watch her as she sat, 
cap, ber blue eyes tender with feeling, and 
her rosy lips parted often in smiles, 

daaager If was no mean specimen of 
- vas tall, broad-shouldered, 
oumtenance and the best of 


@ Milling, he was wo fond 
, and it promised to be a 
1 him. 

@ king,” said Ralph, one 
feation had been chained 


le as you are, Ralph,” re- 


font like work—that is, 
one out and makes one 
his reply. “Kings must 
s—free from all care—no 
nay—no work to do—all 
iness—yes, | wish | was a 


t him, and he did not see 
vere building castles, and 
@ shadow. 

tim in silence. “What a 
has yot!” she thought to 


the | of royalty. 

Why should | give the day's experience, 
save to say that at night he was a jaded and 
worn-out king ? 

Aud as he pe da double consch 
he wished from his heart that he could 
go back to the old farm and hoe potatoes 
again. 

A hunt was arranged for the next day ; 
that the king thought might be a source of 
some pleasure; at any rate, the hedge of 
etiquetie by which he was environed would 
be somewhat broken down. 

They were off as carly as strict court 
rules would allow, and the king felt a won- 
derfully exhilarating influence as the cool 
wind blew across his temples, and be saw 
the early dew glistening ou the hills and the 
telus. 





They passed a little school-house, La 
the doorway stood Maud, looking like « 
bright rose. The king scanned her cur- 
lously. 


Surely he had never half noticed ber 
before. 

He stopped, smiled, when she turned 
away, her cheek blanching, and burned 
within the school-room. 

“Are even the innocent girls afraid of 
me?" the the king. “My reputation 
must have na bad one, Well, I'll net 
force her to notice me ; of course she doean't 
know—bow oould she! Bui | declare, | 
never saw that Maud was so pretty before, 
There isn't « lady at court so fresh and 
handsome.” 

Presently they were away off chasing the 
deer. “ Well, this is tue sport,” thought 
the king; “after all, it isn't sv bad to be at 
the head of a great nation, if we can once 
in a while have such pleasure as this. 
What! ho f—what is the matter here?" he 
cried out, as the man next to him, an officer, 
reeled and fell from his saddle. 

They picked him up aud examined him 
sorrowfully, The man was dead. There 
was, however, a shout heard not far off— 
they had found the murderer and brought 
him forward. 

“What didst thou do this for?” quee- 
tioned the king, angrily. 

“The arrow was designed for thyself,” 
replied the forester. 

“Hear him!" shouted the king, hie anger 


thong lashes!” stirred; “take him away and have him 
4 sighed, for she did not | dealt with.- We'll have thee broken on the 
wheel, sirrah.” 


busy at his hoeing, with 
pain in his good, broad 


again 
fasaking. It seemed to 
be a farmer. How tire- 


it makes one hungry 
will soon be ready, and 
® greens, and beef, and 
ngs live on the fat of the 


1ocean too.” 

nsounded. Ralph hast- 
ho held his little brother 
wad. 

heated you look!" she 


he replied. 
@ king, | suppose?” she 


wish | was a king,” he 
she said, pitifully, and 


xen looked cool, for the 
. .—hed and sanded. 

The board was spread with sweet bread, 
home-made, and goodly rows of smoking 
dishes. Kalph washed his face in a great 
pan of cold water, and for a moment felt 
grateful and refreshed. But still he was 
not happy, not even with the pretty face of 
Maud smiling vaite. 

“Lt is nothing for you Ww sit ina cool room 
and teach the children,” he said, after din- 
ner, in reply Wo some remark. 

“If you were w try it once,” she said, 
good-humordly, “you would want w get 
back Wo your potato hoeing.” 

“What, is it really hard work, then ?” he 
asked again. 

“it is not easy by any meaus,” was the 


reply. 

“But you always look as if you were easy 
enough.” 

“Because | have learned to be contented,” 
was the reply. 

The answer echoed in Ralph's brain as he 
walked off; but for all that he did not stop 
wishing that he was a king. 

Tha afternvon he paid a visit ( the tap 
room. It was very sultry, and, as he sat in 
the pleasant apartinent, he thought the beer 
never tasted better. 

Suddeuly, as be was raising the mug w 
his lips, there appeared a grotesque face on 
the top, and as it looked at him it winked 
and smiled mysteriously. As Kalph gazed 
in wonderment the tace grinned more 
broadly, and said with quick words and 
=. vuioe : 

“Want to be a king?” 

“Yes,” etid Kalph. 

“Set me down then and wait,” was the re- 

vie. 

He set the mug down and closed the lid. 
A strange feeling came over him. 

He was helpless, but felt himself lifted 
and borne aloft. 

It was not long before consciousness came 
back t him. 

He opened his eyes—his wish was granted 
—he was a king. 

What splendors surrounded him! He 
Was lying on @ stately couch, all yold aud 
delicate net-w ork. 

The morning seemed w have dawned, 
and yet there was ne stir iu tbe royal house 


ay. 
2 kirtle snow-white, her cap replaced by 


“If L had ouly performed my mission | 
should not have cared,” cried the audacious: 
fellow, 

And now the Bing was in misery all the 
time. He started at a shadow, almost al a 
tree, thinking it might be an assassin; he 
looked warily round upon his courtiers. Ln 
more than one face he read treachery, and 
their fawning manners diagusted him. 
“Truly there is no safety out of one's 
station,” he said mournfully. “Would I 
were Kalph, the farmer's boy, again.” 

A week passed by, and they wanted him 
to marry. 

“ Whom shall | have” he said, partly to 
himself; but one of his ministers heard 
him and stopped before him. 

“May it please your majesty,” he said, 
“ proposals have been sent from the King of 
Spain, who wishes an alliance formed be- 
tween your majesty and ber royal highness.” 
The king listened astonished. 

“But we have never seen her,” he said; 
and then the prime minister went into a 
long discussion concerning reasons of State, 
till the king was weary and nearly fell 
asleep. “Plague take all kingdoms,” he 
thought to himeelf, “if these are the trials 
that beset the man who sits on a throne, 
They won't even let me marry whom | 
please. Not content with dressing .me, 
feeding me, trying Wo poison and to shoot 
me, they must needs put a wife beside me 
whom | don’t know, or care anything about. 
1 won't be led by the nose in this way, if | 
am a king.” 

Se he thought of a plan which was to dis 
guise himself, and take @ jouruey lo Spain 
that be might see his future wife for himself. 
* And if 1 don’t like her,” he said, “ noth 
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After awhile, however, his ministers and 
courtiers teased him so, that he reluctantly 
gave them a hope that ultimately be migh:! 
acwede to their wishes, 

Meantime be had as much as be could do 
to keep on the alert net those he was 
sure were thirsting for life. 
| Hie head was ol with state papers, pe- 


| Conscientious te throw aff. Onl 


deacwnded frum his Jom, Matyi 
to eecape the notice of the jealous - 
Watching bim on every side; and, in dis 


guise, he weut shyly late the town where 
| Was the homestead of a farmer he had 
called his father. 

lireathieasly be stood af the window of 
the little se =. 

There was no one there for the scholars 
had been dismigsed. 

There was her seat, however. There 
was her desk with her inkstand on it, and 
the pen she had used. 

T was ber little black silk aprow 
hangs upon a nail, 

Oh! how mute but suggestive were all 
these things! They spoke of her presences. 
Should he go farther ? 
| Yea, he usust see Maud; so off he went, 
| aud Was passing (hai iieutical potato-pateh, 
when be saw a aight that almest turned him 
luto stone, 

There, under the shadow of the vld apple 
tree that stad alone it: the fell, eat Maud, 








and ty ee 1 -y never to go in the tap-room 
au 


ar’ 


again, 
She looked up 


Iie remembered that glance —he had seen 
it in bie dream—he knew now what she had 


Maud often wondered afterward at Ralph's 
titions, and the many cares that he was tow, Guency upon the subject of kings and 


| Ul long afler they were married. 
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|; Witheut Outlay eof Meney. 


The numerous letters received concern- 
ing our offer of books aa premiums for ub- 
laining new subscribers, show thas there is 
& preference for having a few books for one's 
oWn property, rather than to read and then 
return a larger number. 

We accordingly substitute the following 
offer, for the ove heretofore maste. 

We will send postpaid, one of the vol- 
umes frum the list below as @ premium to 
any one sending the names of two new sub- 
scribers, with the subscription price, § 2.00 





leaning against the trunk; while, bending | 
over her, with a world of love ta hee dark | 
eyes, stud the counterpart of himeelf, | 
Ralph, the farmer's boy, talking. 

Then Maud looked up, ber gray eyes 
beaming with Lappineas. 

Phe sight Giled the poor king with rage. 
He burried back like a madman, anatheme- 
tising himself for his foolwhuess in giving 
up the real for lmagis Nap! treme. 

He declared be would have Maud, the 
schoolmistress, before any high-born lady 
in the land, amd he gave on secretly, 
that she should be captured aad brought to 


This was easily done, for in those days 
the word of a king was law in such cases, 
and men dared not sue for justior, 

The pretty, innocent Maud waa taken 
fiom her sehvo! and forced away she knew 
hot whither. 

Half-frighteued, she was set down by the 
king's oalen, and then couveyed by « pri- 
vale entrances to one of the must magnificent 
apaitents iu the whole mansion. 

As she stood there, pale, indignant, fright- 
ened, yet wondering at the aplendors on 
every hand, several persons attired with the 
Ulinost elegance entered, bearing caskets on 
salvers, which they deposited on ivory tables. 

Then came women also habited regaily, 
holding rich brocades embroidered with 
jewels. These they spread out ll every 
couch gleamed with rare axl sparkling 
beauty. 

But 
and un y. 

What did all those shows mean? All the 
horrible things which she had read thronged 
her imagination ; she trembled, and tears 
tilled her eyes. 

Vresently she heard soft music, thea 
doors opened, and the king, magnificent! 
apparelied, entered. Maud started bac 
with fear in her looks, but his majesty 
gently advanced. 

“Sweet maiden,” be said, “those who have 
found favor in the kings's eyes should not 
shrink in his presence. o have jong 
known your virtues, and often dwelt upon 
your beauty. Come, therefore, and share 
- throne, for we offer you honorable mar 
bashed, surprised, Maud stood looking 
him in strange bewilderment. ‘The 
king wou her, the peasant's daughter? im- 
possible | she must be dreaming. 

“Oh! your majesty, let me go home,” she 
cried, imploringly. “I am but a simple 
peasant girl, who, having through favor re 
ceived a better education than falls to the 
lot of my peers, your majesty may think 
deserving of greater favor, Wut, | assure 

ou, L have no wish to leave my humble 
nne—my lowly lot contents me.” 

“Your words but make cae more desirous 
to call you mine,” replied the king, trem 
bling now with eagerness and fear. “1 
know your station and your modesty en 
hances your worth. My word is law, and 
it has gone forth that the beautiful Maud, 
the sweetest maiden in all the kingdom, 
shall be my own lawful queen.” 

“Oh, most gracious sire,” cried Maud, her 
face growing white, “you surely will not 
put such an edict inte effect without my 
sanction Consider that every maiden 
should have the right of disposing of hemelf, 
and |—l—am—”" 

The color bad rushed back to her cheek : 
her eyes were dow neast 

The king waited frowningly , she looking 
up and seeing no mercy, ran aud threw her 
self at hia feet. 

“Ob! your majesty,” she cried, and her 
volee was choked with tears and maiden 
shame, “my word has passed. IT love and 
am betrothed to an honest farmer; | would 
rather be his wife than a queen. Do not 
force me to be miserable to break Kalph's 
heart—oh! sire, be merciful—be meretful™ 


mw Maud stood restless, excited, 





ing shall force me W marry ber.” 

fe had not ridden a mile with his at 

tendanta on his journey, before be met a 

procession. 

He had forgotten that it was May day, | 

and here were the village maids turned wut | 

to celebrate the happy time. 

Leading them was Maud, as Queen of | 
Did she look ever so pretty before ? | 








a little hat of chip, from under which hung 
ber beautiful brown curls, and on which 
was placed a lovely wreath of newly opened 





* That is one of the prettiest creatures | 
have ever seen,” said a courtier tu the king. 
Bul lus majesty was pale and moucdy. 

He had felt bis heart bound af the sight | 
of dear Maud, sweet Maud, whose hand be 
had taken so often in his own without one | 
quickening pulse, and he was angry Cat he 

had not woticed ber charms before | 
The unpulse was stroug upon him to call 
her by her name, when he first saw ber , 
but he thought of his new position, of his 
courtiers seated beside him, aud the pro 
ceeding seemed undignified. 

As be went on his way, however, le 
sighed so frequently as te attract Che jotios 
uf lus altetdants, whe smiled at each other 


but wisely kept their opihiote to them 
selves. 
The king was utterly disgusted at the 


sight of lis Spanish Maneee. be found bes 
high-nosed, thick-lipped, and merciless with + 
het Longue 

Ie it known that she took pains to ap 





held. 

As tar as he could see be was dazzled. | 
Chain of velvet, giided aud carved, cliairs | 
of silk and salin, pictures behind hang- 
ings of crimson lustre, ornaments ex- | 
quisitely fashioned, all beauty and profu 
Sion. 

He lay there woudering dreamily until « 
silvery sound supote his ear. 

in «a few minutes his omrvers sur- 
rounded him, each seemingly ready Lo assist | 
him. | 

“Well, this is not very pleasant, not to be 


olf, as one placed this garment, aud | 
another that, so that by time he was dreased | 


it ends tragically or | be was so weary that his frame ached with 


pear to the least possible advantage, because 
she had seme littl project of ber own in 
hand, whieh this marctage «ould effectually 
break up 

hb cheat Lite beer” satel Chee kira 

© [ul reasons of slate’ 

“Hang your reasons of state! 
like @ lull, jolly farmer, ©) tell youl 
won't have her, aod ied of Clee 
mailer" 

Ju van the chief ads isers talked of policy, 
of defeat, of the Ubeusand amd one Uiings 
that might happen. 

He turned a deaf ear Ww it all, for there 
was but ove image it his Ulougists 
pretty Maud, the May Queen 


“Dll have her or nowe,” be said to bimself 


orlend be 


ibere es a ¢ 


that of 


The king turned his face away 

He was half-crazed with anger at his own 
folly—with bis passion. 

Yet how could he resist that gentle yvoier, 
those pleading eyes, and be a man ’ 

He raised her, and before speaking threw 
open the lids of the boxes that stood before 
her. 

She started back almost blinded with the 


for each, 

‘The iit is made up of works by some of 
the beat known author, which every person 
of a moderate degree of lterary culture 
will desire to read. ‘They are not cheap pa 
per editions, but handsomely bound, and 
such as cust 1,25 to 61,50 at retail. 
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brilliance of costly gems, diamonds, aod 
precious stones, a wondrous collection 

“Maud, these shall be yours they are 
fitting for my queen these fabrics,” and he | 
pointed to the brocades, and Ussues, and 
laces, “you will reign supreme in the heart 
that adores you ; the half of my throne shall } 
be yours; the bearta of millions, for all | 
will love you. Maud, do not drive me to 
despair, seldom bas monarch so pleaded.” 

But she stoud stem iat 

“1 do net price the splendor, the jewels, 
or the throne,” she said, with « tremulous 
sweetness, “so much as one word from: my 
Ralph. Obl! 
breaking his beart al my abaenor, 
wejd bitterly 

‘The king grew hard, teleutiess, and eruel 


sire, doe tet detain me, be is 
ail she | 


His very soul retelled, murder was iu his 
thoughts, for be buted the tan she lowed. | 
“No,” be thundered —"ne, again ne!) 
You are bere, you are ith my power, aud 
here you shall stay Asream se shill 


pe reed his brain that, rubbane bis 
leatly 


eves 
Kalph townd binwelf siting upriwtt 
bare beeriedy toe the Laps 
saw the barmaid laughing at the top of her 
vor 

“Such a serimaging a8 ye must ha’ bee 
tite shee cried, am weaets an shee « 


vier 


wet, atl 


sid regains 


her gravit ‘What ba ve been dreaming 
alexa, &@ light of a barva toh it Was 
sport Loner ve, aiul again abe relapmedt 


tute @ Wilder poal of laughter 
Very slowly Kalph regained his scattered 
teva dream be 


4 le lietutis eA perie tes 


wtines . tty has strate hiuwl 
gaiteod a hee, 

For when, as be neared bios father's becuse 
he met Maud 
siewpy eyes grew bright 
only said . 

“Obh' Kalph, you have been to the lap 
roumn again.” 

“Culy promise me you'll love me, Maud, 


ficetne beer weluwol, by 


with pleasure 


CrOehs Cage 


She, looking dewn, 
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(sWOWING FILE We shenald tur tate 
lament that we have grown old that the 
hustwndman, when the bloom and fragrance 
of spring bave passed away, should lament 


that summer or sutumn has come 


once he | queens, but he did pot tell her his dream 
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known for a long, long time, that she loved ond Kiea, tan’ exo ore en an 


but nobexly ever 
» be — 
. rnd mae and tailed cites Mrs. 


The truth je the hardest missile ome can 

| be pe ited with. —George Biiot. 

| Did you ever do anything wring without, 

~nner or later, being in fear, shame, 

row, on account Unereol?—dnen. — 
We let our blesst mouldy, and 

then call them pam WH Bee her 

Ripe fee the dead § will st tind 

rus tem nes Ge W the ress had cake 
as qe FeAl and Dime rmel On ie vier 








'—Atee Onry 
A witty moralist that “ aman 
thinks it's virtues thes wy 4 turn- 
ing a rascal, when ite a full momach. 


The saddest that cam befall 2 sou! 

le when it loses in Ged and womam. 
°° Lest I 

Sign SSS nts es ened empty 

& woold es Gentemns beck into my ohiid- 


Searching for them with tears 
Ae anne 


HEWS NOTES. 


Artaurts are being made to raise the 
ice blockade at &. Louls by the use of em 
plosives. 

Coin weather down South—the Chick- 
amauga river has frusen for the first Ume in 
twenty years. 


‘Tus reports of some of the Buston savings: 
banks show au increase of ey eavaite, 
Btandiigg the comtinuance of Lines. 


Ova one humired employees in the Pon- 
ba. Kailruad shops, in Altoona, were arrest- 
od the other day for working on Sunday. 


Uwine w recent discoveries of valuable 
guano deposita along the Peruvian cvaste, 
the seourtties of l'eru have taken an up 
ward turn. 


A rine is raging in the coal mines at 
Lykens Valley, I's, caused as le supposed 
by aspark thrown from the lamp of a miner, 
ashe was trimming it, 


Pasranations for luternational Exhib- 
itions are now in progress in Cape Town, 
South Africa and Melbourne, Australia, beth 
to be held neat year: Japan, Brasil and 
France are to follow in their turn. 


Kecunr « fron General Crook 
at the seat of the Sioux Indian war, ludicate 
that the hostile force has broken up inte 
small and dispersed, rendering it 
lnpracticable to follow with a large force. 


‘Tum maternal offices of Rev. Mrs. lhebe 
Hanaford are of a more exte vied patwe 
than usually fall to the lot of mothers. First 
she ordained ber son to the Universalist 
tministry, and lately the reverem! mother 
hae bal the satisfaction of administering the 
marriagy (ite to her daaghter. 

Five hundred soldier: and a large num 
ber of civilians participated in the centen- 
nial celebration of the battle of Prineeton 
on Jan. jd. A sham battle was fought in 
which the [ritish wore unanimeusly defeat- 
ed, but they were magnanimously anhurt. 
A few on both estdes were elet tn the neck 
by the discharge of champagne bottles. 


(9 the fifty one railroad compauies doing 
business in the State of Illinois, during the 
past year, only seventeen earued more than 
their expenses and interest on their bouds, 
eight of which paid dividends Fifteen 
companies report deficits, and nineteen are 
in the hands of recievers, The report ought 
to make the heart of the granger dug te 
hoy 

Tux death of Cometore Vanderbilt 
which had long been looked for, oerurred 
on January 4th. Ten children by his fret 
wife survive him. His tmmence rall-road 
interests have long been managed by bis 
son Wm. He. Ne vielent change tn the stock 
market was caused by the announcement of 
his decease, ae no change of policy ts looked 
for on account of this loag expected event, 





| 


lt te estimated by a large manufacturer 


Wy jof Uiankets that the auction sales hell in 


New Youk last August, at which eeveral of 
the leadiog New England and lennsylvaa 
ja tnills prematurely forced off their entire 
previous sia mouths’ product, tavolved aa 
uuneccenmary howe of 10 to LS per ceut. on 
thetr whee seasone workin all the manu- 
facturers of tke country He thinks just as 
many blankets would have been sold with 
out these auction sales, and that higher and 


| farly remunerative priegs would hav- been 


obtained for Uhem 


Mf rofease WS. Clarke 
of the Amberst (Mass.) Agricultural Col- 
ledge whe seme tmeonuths ago went to Ja 

au te found « national college of agricu 

ture there, has thus far been very success 
ful Already he has twohundred students 
in a fine building erveted af the expense of 
the Japanese government, with ove Landred 
menat work on the farm which ls comnmect- 


Lm iiss 


ted with it M William Brooks, whe 
graduated fiom = Amberst Agricultural Col- 
looper the «lass of S75, will aan go to 


Ofesset Clarke as lnstruct 
ver a supply of American 


asia | 


aan. 


Vapeat 
aiid will 


tus Feoecem appointed to examine 


atl report the toast feasible route for 
Lhe pooped Deter Chowan canal across the 
dst hirneas of Lhartets say Clual | lee oute kuow th 
as the Nicaraguan route, be oo amimg en the 
Alla sdeoat or wear (er viewn, ronBiag 
by canal to the San Juan river, folkow ag 

' wh wale ‘ soon te bake Nice 
wd. acrome that lake lo Rio del Medio, 
ard ~ by canal to Keo del Brita, on the 
Paciite oonast, pomesses, beth for construction 


wivan 


ail thatiitenmanee of a canal, greater 

taves, aud offers fewer di) Meuliies from en 
gineering, cammeril, and eco eomneenl 
peiutie of view Cian 4 one of the other 
routes shrew th te practicalie Dy survey 
suffieienths on detail te enabl 4 jodkmment 
ter be formed of the mlative merts. Phas 
the cost of construction of this cag! and 
hartx> with all the eorssary  actjuticts, 
will be at beast one hundred mi lions of 
follars, and that the cost by any ofher route 
wilf yreathy exewed the cost by this route. 


— 

Take Rational CARE OF YOUR COLD a 
once by asing Dr Jayne's Expectorang, and 
you may escape a dangerous Uiroat oF lung 
dlaease 
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With Premiamse. 

For 68.56, the Post one year and Mountet | 
Chrome, “De Bote and the Diservery of 
the M testes ppi.” | 

For 08.96, the Post one year ant Unmountet | 
Chromo 

For 61.86, the Poet 6 montha amt Mounts! 
Chromo 


' 
TERM® OF SUBSCRIPTION | 
! 


For 61.98, thé Post sis monus and Un | 
mounted Chrome 
Witheat Premiams. 
For 62.00, he Post for Que Your 
For 61.48, he Poet Sis Mowe 
CLUB KATES 
Four Oc pies, ene year, #1 
Sin Copies, one year, 10m 
Ten Ooptes, one year, 6 @ 
Twenty Copies. one year, 6) 
An extra copy free to any one getting up «® 
“uh of ten of more 
Sulmoriptions can begin of additions be 
‘mic to clube at any time 


In all the above casa, postage will be pal! 
e© the publishers 


RATES OF ADVERTISING 
Payable in Arteunce 

Fifty conta per line of apace Agate measure 
ment, for cach theertian 

APRCIAL Novices, .) cents per line 

Raeapine Norioes, €14 per line 

Address all orters aw! make all drat pay 
vhle te HENNFTT «A Fite 

TOG MAnsom Mrerer 
Purtavecenta Pa 


Gaturday Eveniug, January 13 1877 


THOSE CLUBS 


Many thanks to the numercus friends of 
the Poet who have raised clubs and for 
warded them when renewing thetrown sub 
scriptions, The look for 1577 is uuade very 
cheerful by such efforta, They are coming 
in by every mail, from all partes of the 
country, and the pleasant words which ae 
company them are most cheering. 

“ The Poet only needs to be known, to 
be the most widely circulated, as it is the 
best paper of the kind” writes one enthusi- 
astic friend. We are glad to beliewe this, 
and accordingly repeat our request, please 
tell your neighbors about it. We do net 
ask our friends to work without remunera- 
tion, We shall be pleased to send out thou 
sands of volumes of choice books as pre 
miums, in addition to the many already 
fwrwarded to those who have earned them. 
See list on fifth page and take your choice, 


_-_| —_— 


DEMAND 4 BEFORE 


Again the whole oountry ls shocked by a@ 
lisaster carrying suffering and death to a 

todred of more victims, A railroad train 
ou the Lake Shore Railroad carrying one 
vundred and seventy-five passenger, broke 
through the bridge over Ashtabula Creek, 
Ohio, and plunged down some seventy feet 
into the ravine below. In addition to the 
slaughter caused by the smashing of the cars 
and drowning in the crwek, a greater num 
ber were burned to death, the can having 
taken fire from the stoves and lamps. 

It may be impracticable to insure absolute 
safety from broken rails and bridges, but 
one element of the horror in railroad dia 
asters can be entirely prevented It is pos 
sible to heat and light cam so that no fire 
will be communicated tothe train in case of 
aamash up 

There should be at once a universal de- 
mand and stringent legislation compelling 
this reform. Surely painful lessons enough 
have been given to show its necessity. It is 
too much to expect that railroad managers 
will adopt improvements not demanded by 
the public ; they never have and never will 
So long as travelers will take the risk of 
roasting, they will be permitted to do so 
Now, while the matter is thus painfully 
present, let there be universal pressure 
brought to bear, to compel the change. 

The use of iron cars would diminish by 
tore than half the dangers ineident to ool 
listons and other accidents on the rail. Their 
use should be enforced. Let the subject be 
agitated until all possible safety is secured. 


>_> 


DAILY aMUSEMERT. 


The publisher of a newspaper who does 
not have at least one hearty laugh in a day, 
when examining the letter which have 
come in, must be a cynic, or have the blues, 
or bis carrespoudouts differ much from 
those who write te the Doser There 
are such queer mistakes, odd! requests and 
singular fancies 

For example, bere is an civelope inclos 
ing several dellars, No letter with it, no 
wrap « f paper, oe Name, be clue to where 
it came from save the post mark outaide, 
amd that tow indistinet to tell whether it 
ceanes from Minsissipp: o? Massachusetis 

To know the writer, we must wait a week 
or two until there shall come a letter blow 
ing everybody up shy high, because the 
paper ondered and pad for have not come 
to hard. 

it seems strange that a man should forget 
te» sign his name afer writing a letier, os 
pecially when be has euciosed money, but 
such letters are very often received 

Mienty of people omit to mention the 
Sate in which their post-office is located, 


addresses 
Smithe whe live here, and tracing them all 
out, we might be able to anawer the letter 


sat isfactowily 


tion 


| at the capense of the young Lopeful. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


of the hundred of more John 


As this is out of our line of 
business, we can only smile at the simplic- 
ity of the question a 

Begging letters are too numerous lo men- 
“| have taken your paper for years,” 
is the general apology made for asking 
something gratis. Vublishers may have 
ver) hiodly feelings for the world in gene- 
ral, and ne doubt do have for their subseri- 
bers in particular, but they can only laugh 
at the absurdity of the claims often maze | 
upon thelr good nature. 

“What do you pay for articles?” is an 
almost daily imjuiry, When we answer 
“Prom nothing up to five hundred dollars,” 
the young writer i inclined to strike a fair | 
average and about a hundred 
dollam' Usually in such cases the laugh ie 








eApert, way 


We like « good Laugh, but as we are re- 
celving hundreds, of letters daily, there te 
hardly time to stop for amusement, and we 
therfore highly appreciate the epistles of 
of those whe write common sense plainly, 
briefly, and with eare to give the State from 
which the letter is sent, as we are glad to 
sa) the majority of our subscribers do 


—_-_- —=_— 


. 
A DIFFICULT ABT. 


To rebuke evil-<doen is an undoubted 
duty, but to do it effectually requires: some- 
thing more than indignation against wrong 
dolmg. Men are hardened by hot words 
hurled at them. The offender is furnished 
with imtmuediate defense by the injustice of 
over-statement or angry harshness. The first 
effort should be to array the delinquent’s 
own conscience ou your side, to gain an en- 
trauce to his better nature by sympathising 
with him in his pity for himself. Let the 
statement of the offence be plain, bat calm. 
Assume that the guilty one is conscious of 


lous, such a course will not soften, but will 
render him more hardened, Apparent in- 
diderence is by no means conclusive proof 
that « tan dees pot feel condemnation for 
his evil courses. Stolidity is more frequently 
a mask than gene's deadness of soul. 

It ia not hecessary to ignore the guilt in 
showing sympathy and reaching the inner 
heart of the aan when be is) bemoaning his 
sulfate. Lat pity be shown because he is 
guilty, tet because he sutlem from guilt. 
In short befriend the man, and let him feel 
that you would help him overcome himself; 
bot Chat you delight to sit in judgment on hin, 
acd are thus, perhaps unconsciously, making 
his evil the oceasion of glorification of your 
own superiority 

He who was without spot or blemish, was 
yet the recognized friend of the fallen, and 
his life declared that pity, not condemnation 
war the need and the hope of the world. 


CURE FOR THE “BLUES” 


in almost everybody's experience, are 
thes when the Kast wind blows blue and 
dark visions of disaster which will never 
oocty, shut out the sunshine of life: times 
whew resolving to be happy is as useless as 
trying to change the weather by turuing the 
barometer upside down. It is very easy to 
say of a person so beclouded © its only ner- 
vousneas; Why does he not shake it off?” 
But the nerve machinery by which com- 
fortableness, hilarity and smiles are turned 
out, cannot be righted by rough self shaking. 
A well organized wateh would resent such 
treatment, much more the delicate and in 
tricate nerve fibres. 

Too often the wretched man seeks and 
finds temporary relief in drugs, opium, 
whiskey of other excitants only to tind his 
tormentom return langely reinforced from 
these devil breeding potions, and his last 
state is worse than his first. 

An almost certain relief, and one most 
easy of application under such circumstan- 
oes in to employ some one else to be happy 
for you, just as one would hire a man to do 
any work for which his own strength is in- 
adequate, There are plenty waiting for 
engagement in every locality, fully compe- 
tent © perform it. A bedridden cripple for 
a fee of a dollar or two with which to sup- 
ply his pressing wants will be capital help. 
Such a sinile and a“ (iod bless you” as 
he can give will stir the springs of pleasure 


THE SOLUTION. 


BY BRS 6. L. ORERHOL TORR 


1 see a face in the glass, 
Ami I wonder If tt can be 
The face of the merry lass 
That used to laugh back al me 


1 pote the braids acw! the coils 
th aw wtlvered chewtoul hue 
Al | ask, are they the «pote 

Of « golden ringlet crew. 


1 linger pity ing our 
The tips tial were scartet fame, 
And the roses that bloom no more, 

On chews Geet Milies claim 


The eyes ah, the seeret’* caught! 
tis eray. pot avure, I trace 

The change of vi lee werent 
This marvelous change of face 





The lass would laugh at het ease 
Ad! the eriukle! Udireads of gold 

Would tangle the rose and breeze 
If blue was color to hoid 


re em 
A PERILOUS ADVENTURE. 


UY A THAVELEK. 


1 visited Mount Heecla, in Iceland, just 


dereliction, and do not endeavor to harrow Heecla! 
up his feelings to make him sensible of the Six mortal hours—three on horseback and 
enormity af his offence. Even if he be cal-| three on foot—had | been clamberjng 


following ts a brief narration of a fearful ly 


sublime and desolate elevation. 

Having procured a guide, | set off at an 
early hour on the morning following my 
arrival in Salzun (at the foot of the extinet 
voleano), praying for fair weather, good 
luck, and a safe return. 

As you push on, ascending summit after 
summit, on your way to the great and awful 
centre of all, you find the danger, dreari- 
ness, and desolation gradually increase to 
the most terrible sublimity—till at last, 
when you do finally stand on the 
point in this unliving world of chaos, you 
instinctively pray heaven, with an icy 
shudder shivering —_ your miserable 
frame, to restore you to life you seem to 
have left forever behind you. 

Oh, how shall | attempt to convey to any 
mind the awful scenes of cin that 
surrounded me when at last I stood more 
than four thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, on the highest peak of the barren 


upward from the world below ; and now 
among the very clouds that rolled and 
swept around me, | stood in a world of lava 
mountains, ice and snow—the lava black 
as midnight, the snow of blinding white- 
ness—and not in all that region a tree, a 
bush, a shrub, a blade, or even a solitary 
living thing, excepting myself and guide! 
Far as the eye could reach, when the mov- 
ing clouds permitted me to see, was a suc- 
cession of black, m hills, snow-crowned 
peaks, glistening glaciers, and jice-bound 
streams, into whose inanimate solitudes no 
human foot had ever penetrated—a world 
without plant or life—the very desolation of 
ot desolation—filled with yawning chasms 
and dreadful abysses, 

Wrapping one of the blankets about me, 


cautiously using my pointed stick to try | ¢ 
every foot of ground before me, 1 now be- 
van to move about, over blocks, and heaps, 
and bills of lava, and across narrow chasms, | t 
and pitfalls, and patches of snow and ice, | | 
my faithful quide keeping near, and often 
warning me to be careful of my steps. 
this matner Lat lencth ascended a rhdge of 
considerable elevation, stumbling my way 
to the top, and now and then displaciy 
fragments of lava that rolled crushing down 
behind me, As yet Thad seen no signs of | 

the mouth of the crater, which eighty years | | 





desolating streams of melted black sand ; 
but on reaching the summit of this ridge, [| 
looked down into a sert of basin, open at 
the lower side, and having seme three or 
four deep seams or chasms in the eentre, in- 
to which the melting snow and ice, on its | j 
sides, were running in small streams. A 
peculiar and not very agreeable odor came | ¢ 


tween a gurgle and a rumble. 

“1 suppose this is the original crater! 
said, turning to the guide. 

The fellow was as pale as death, and 
every feature expressed surprised allied to 
fear. 

“What is the matter?” [ quickly de- 
manded, “Have you never seen this spot 
before ?" 

“L have seen this place before, master,” 
he replied, “but never anything like this. 
When | was here last, there was no hollow 
here, but only a level plain of snow and 
ice.” 


» | 


“Indeed |" exclaimed |, feeling strangely 
interested. “What, then, do you infer 
—that there is about to be a fresh erup 
tion ?” 

“1 fear so, master. What can have caused 
this change ? ‘ou see there is heat below, 
which has melted the thick glacier, and 
only a few streaks of ice now remain above 
the upper part of the sides, while all the 
centre is gone.” 

“And yund has a slight feeling of 
warmth, too,” I rejoined, as 1 bent down 
and laid my hand upon it. 

“Let us leave, master,” returned the fel- 





in the giver's soul aud make him forget half 


gift of a barre! of flour will furnish rejoicing 
for a week. A load of wood here, a pair 
of shoes there, and a good dinner yonder, 
will be more than a match fora whole le- 
gion of blue devils. Try it once. 


MODEL COMPOSITIONS. 


A friend sends us the following bona fide 
“compositions” written by children at school 
in au Kastern State 

SKATING 

Skating is good to break your neck with. 
Amd then have to be sent to the hospital. 
And then have your mother crying after 
you. And then perhaps die. 

BIKDs. . 

l wounse lad twe burda one of them the 
cat killed and one ofthem dide with a umer 
(humor) in its hed and the one the cat killed 
we gut stuf 

THA KULRIMANT 

The Elephant has ve hands, and se be 

uses bis hong bill. 
-_> -_> -_ 

Het -CHIEN Suen (Pronounced with 
4 suecae alal two chuckles) it is reported 
has been appointed Ambassador fiom China 
to Kngland. © He brings with him three 
hundred thousand dollars as a gift of frank- 
incense and myrrh" says a comtemporary. 





and as almost every Sate has Washingtons, 


Jeffersons, ctc., ete.. it's only guest work to 


try and select the right one. 

The above are 
amusing; there is plenty of fun in the 
phases of human nature exhibited. Here, 
for instance, is a letter asking whether Mr 


John Smith, who formerly lived in Maine, 


is now a resident of Philadelphia. By 


looking through the directory, getting the 


rather vexatious than | 


Hum—rather a lange amount to be all in 
scents. 
> - 

A COMMERCIAL exchange gives the start- 
ling intelligence that “dressed hogs are 
moving briskly to the seabord market.” We 
hope they will aot stop in Philadelphia; 


there is an over supply here now. Our 


street cars bristle with them. 





his trouble's. A poor widow rejoicing in the | 


low, hurriedly, looking around with an ex- 

jon of alarm. “I do not like to remain 
~— ; we may be destroyed at any moment. 
| Let us hasten down and report what we 
| have seen.” 

“Nay,” said |, feeling strangely inter 
jested and fascinated by the perilous nov- 
| elty ; “1 do not think there is any imime- 
| diate danger, for the snow and ice, as is 

slain to be seen, have melted slowly ; and 
} oll I wo away, bever to return, | should 

like to venture into this basin, and look 
down inte one of those chasms.” 

“Oh, uo, master,” replied the guide, with 
| nervous anxiety; “de not do it. It might 
| cust you your life.” 

“At least, | will risk it, if you will agree 
| to wait for me,” said 1, fully determined on 
the ventue, even though | were to go with- 
out his consent. 

“1 will wait,” be answered ; “bat, remem- 
ber, master, you go down against my 
advice.” 

The crater or hollow was about fifty feet 
‘in depth, with gently sloping sides; and 
using my pointed stick, with the greatest 
care, lL forbwith begun the descent, often 
stopping te try the temperature of the lava 
with my hand, and finding it growing grad- | 
ually warmer as | proweded, though not | 
sufficiently so as to excite any alarm. ina 
short time | reached the betrom, and stood 
on the sen of one of the seams or chasms | 
which opened far down inte the heart of the | 
mountain. It was about four feet in width, | 
zigzag iu shape, and emitted strongly the | 
peculiar oder before mentioned. A small, | 
trickling stream, from a welling layer of | 
ice above, was running inte it; but L could | 
only see that it was lost in the deep dark- 
ness below, fram which came up a kind of | 
hissing, boiling, gurgling sound, with some- | 
thing Vike a rumbling shock at slight inter. | 
vals and gentle puff& of heated air. 

Giving no heed to my guide's earnest so- 
licitations, I now resolved Jo sound, if pos- 
sible, the h of the chasm before me, and 
then pre to inspect the others; and for | 
ghis purpose | broke off from a larger one a 





| 


before its terrible eruption in 1845, and the | behind me, and 1 was left upon the very 


adventure which happened to me upon that | some fifteen 
which I looked with borror-strained eyes, 
only to see darkness and death below, and 
breathe the almost suflocating vapors that 
rushed up from that seemingly bottomless 


pit. 


There, a helpless but conscious prise 


al 
by the next great throe of trembling 
nature ! 


help!" 1 screamed, in the very agony of wild 
despair. 


guide ; but he was gone, and I had nothi 
to rely on but the mercy of heaven ; and 
prayed ag | never prayed before, for a for- 


ond—it might be a minute—it might be an 
hour—that I should have to undergo a liv- 
ing death ; but, be the time long or short, | 
felt that there was no escape from a doom 
thateven now makes me grow enema 
der when | think of it. A me was 
a clear blue sky—beneath me, a black and 
horrible abyss—around me, sickeni 
por that made my brain grow 


that another convulsion m 
moment, and another would be the last‘of 


Hecla! 
a to disengage my imprisoned limbs, 


& mountain. 
ed for the terrible death | was awaiting. 
Oh, mercy! what a fate! 


around, | beheld, with feelir 
to protect me from the freezing cold, and | never describe, my faithful guide hastening 


relief. 
alarming demonstration, but had nobly re- 


ln-| came up panting, his eyes half starting 
from his bead, and his whole countenance 
eX pressing comanlaghed terror and pity. 


forgive und save me!” 


before had vomited forth its terrific and | with you.” 


TESS, 
when again the earth trembled, and the 
blocks parted, one of them rolling down 


up with « thin, smoky vapor, and | fancied | the next moment we had beth fallen, locked 
I could hear a distant sound, something be- | in each other's arms, upon the solid earth 
above. 
of the pit, and any moment we might both 
be hurled to destruction. 


up! and run for your life ?” 


hope and fear, and, half supported by my 
faithful companion, hurried up the sloping 
sides of the crater. 
above, the ground shook with a heavy ex- 
es and looking back, 1 beheld with 


so lately stood. 

turned and fled over the — ground as 
fast as my bruised limbs would let me. We 
reached our horses in safety, and, hurrying 
down the mountain, gave the alarm to the 


the vy poe Ape asafe distance was gained. 
Here I bac 


ervation of his life might be supposed to do. 


sending 


| small block of lava, and, advancing to the 
very edge of the chasm, dropped it down, 
| pow wie to the hollow reverberations, as 
it went bounding from side to side, long after 
it was lost to the eye. The depth was so 
immense that I heard it for more than a 
minute, and then the sound seemed rather 
to die out from distance, than to cease be- 
cause of the stone having reached its desti- 
nation. It was an awful depth, and fear- 
| fully impressed me with the terrible ; and | 
jae I drew back with a shudder, a gust of hot, 
sulphurous air rushed and roared upward, | 
followed by a steam-like vapor, and a 
| heavy, hollow sound, as if a cannon had 
been discharged far down in the bowels of 
the earth. 
This new manifestation of the powers of | 


na’ure fairly stariled me into a desire for ing her hand away and « 
flight; and | had already turned for the | just as Mrs. Doruton 


purpose, when suddenly there came a sort | 
of rumbling crash, and the ground, shak- 
ing, heaving, and rolling under me, began 
to crumble off into the dread abyss. | «as 
thrown down, and, on my hands and knees, 
praying heaven for mercy, was scrambling | 
| over it and upwards, to save — from a 
most horrible fate, when two blocks, rolling | 
together, canght my feet and legs between | 
them, and without crushing them, held 
them as if in a vice. Then came another 
crash and crumble, the lava slid away from 


erge of the awful gulf, now widened to 
or twenty feet, down 


Oh the horrors of that awful moment! 
pen or tongue can portray them ? 
ner, 
mded over the mouth of a black 
heated abyss, to be hurried downward 


“Help, help, help !—for the love of heaven, 


I looked up to catch a glimpse of my 


iveness of my sins, that they might not 
»liow me to judgment. It might be a sec- 


va- 
izzy. 
Rumbling and hissing sounds warned me 
occur at any 


Home and friends | should never see 
n, and my tomb would be the volcanic 
I strove, with the madness of des- 


it L night as well have at to move 
There | was, fixed and fasten- 


Suddenly | heard a shout; and looking 
that | can 


jown the rugged sides of the crater to my 
He had fled in terror at the first 


urned to save me, if possible, by risking his 
ife for mine. 
“| warned you, master,” he said, as he 


“You did—you did!" I cried; “but oh! 


“You are already forgiven, master; and 
will save you if | can—save you, or perish 


Instantly he set to work with his iron- 
yinted stick to break the lava around my 
imbs, but had scarcely made any 


nto the yawning ehasm with a dull, hollow 
I sprang forward—l seized a hand 
of the guide—we beth struggled hard, and 


1 was free, but still upon the verge 


“Quick, master!” cried the guide; “up! 
I staggered to my feet, with a wild cry of 


As wereached the ridge 


wror a dark, smoking pit, where we had 
And then, without waiting to see more, | 


villagers, who joined us in our flight across 


adieu to my faithful guide, re- 
warding him as a man grateful for the pree- 


A few days later, when the long-silent 
Hecla was n convulsing the island, and 
its mighty tongues of fire and 
streams of lava, 1 was far away from the 
sublime and awful scene, thanking Heaven 
1 was alive to tell the story of my wonderful 
escape from a burning tomb. 


A SENTIMENTAL STORY 


Hal was a fellow clerk of mine in a great 
financial house, and we were great chums. 
He was poor as a church mouse, but well 
connected. He lived with his mother in a 
little cottage In the suburbs of New York. 
His materna! was a worldly old party, al- 
ways urging him to arich cousin, one 
Miss Araminta Tunks. decidedly ob- 


jected. 

“Fancy, Fred,” he said to me “being 
thought a tuft hunter for the sake of a 
woman who probably has red hair and 

uints, and who ces In the sweet name 
of Araminta Coukd you go to 
church with a name like that for forty thou- 
sanda year? Fancy a woman with that name 
wanting to be loved for ber herself alone,” 
he added, and refused to go near her. 

One day be came t© me raving over the 
charms of his mother’s new maid, who had 
it appears, been in the house only a week, 
but who had taken his susceptible heart by 
storm. Her name was Jessie May. She was 


' shall never quit it. She is to be my wife and 





—— 


« Well, then, tell me what he is to you!” 

he exclaimed. “Don't let <T pk 
nse—of hope deferred. Have I ac 

a aw no reply for a moment, but 

her eyes twinkled wit mischief as she slip- 

ped off the ring and put it into her pocket. | 
“ The person who gave it to me Was the | 

one I ought to love better than anybody 

Ise.” 

a But you don't!” cried Hal, with rap- 

ture. “You love me better, Jessie ? and 

he cought the ringless hand and kissed it 

urously. 

"Sle tried to draw ber hand away, but 

he held it fast. 
“Say yes, Jessie—that you love me best, | 


now.” 
« Yes,” whi 1 the sly damsel, snatch- 
Yes,” whisperec iN ee out fight | 


appeared on the j 
soele ” 
“Henry Lam ashamed of you! said, or 
rather screamed, that good lady. “ As for 
that shameless hussy, she leaves my house 
this very day!” 

“ Hold, A this is my house, and she 
must be treated with re > 

“Ob! oh dear! have you forgotten your 
cousin Araminta ?” sobbed Mrs. Dornton. 
“How should I remember her when I 
never saw her?” ejaculated Hal. “ 
“* Wouldn't it be best to see ber, then ? 
put in a meek little voice. 
“No, vo! Jessie darling I'll never see 
her more. You, and you only, shall be my 
wife, and we'll work for riches.” 
Jessie shook her head sadly, and waved 
him off when he went vo approach her. 
“No, Hal, you had better see your cousin, 
and do as your mother wants you. As for 
me—”" 
She brought the sing from the depths of 
her pocket and attempted to put it on. 
He dase-d forward and posessed himself 
of the hand before she could get it upon the 
finger. Aclear ringing laugh burst from 


her lips. 

“ Ay, Hal, I believe you are jealous of 
this ring.” 

“I mean you shall never have se 
more to do with that person,” answe 
Hal. 

“ Never have anything more to do with 
my mother?” 

“ Your what ? 

“My mother, Araminta Elizabeth Tunks, 
whose initials it bears.” 

“ What!" almost shrieked Mrs. Dornton. 

“ What!” gasped Hal, as he dropped her 
hand 


“My dear niece,” fawned Mrs, Dorn- 
ton. 

“T thought you said I wasa shameless 
hussy.” 

* Of course, I didn’t know you then,” 

* My little wife,” cried Hal excitedly. 

“ But you rejected me for a servant girl, 
remember. Iam Araminta Tunks, now.” 
“ Nevertheless you are my Jessie, always 
and evermore.” 

Here I will leave them. Of course they 
married, and she twits him with having been 
jealous of her mother, and that she had 
bought him for her fortune. And he twits 
her with having played “ engaged” on pur- 
pose to pique him into loving her. Never- 
theless, he finds it very pleasant to give 
away his cake and eat it tov. 


_>_—_ —- 


LETTER FROM FLORIDA. 





BY H. H. PEARSON, 
The Northern part of Orange Lake, | 
where I ain living at present,is situated in Lat- 
itude twenty-nine degrees and 50 minutes, 
and was formerly considered by many to | 
be a little too far north for the successful | 
cultivation of oranges, lemous, and other | 
semi-tropical fruits, But afew hours spent | 
in rambling among the luxuriant wild | 
groves of sour and bitter-sweet oranges near | 
the shore of the lake, will satisfy the most | 
skeptical that bere is the home of the or- | 
ange, and ina few years, when the remain- | 
der of the wild) trees will be budded, and } 
the young groves of sweet seedlings in bear- 
ing order, this will be a great orange-pro- 
ducing region 

Other semi-tropical fruits, such as guavas, | 
lemons, limes and bananas, also do well. | 
Large and luscious blackberries grow wild 
in many parts of the country, and the Law- 
tons, Kittatinys and other cultivated kinds 
would probably do well, an’ be a great ad- 
dition to our list of healthy fruits. Pine 
ples and strawberries have been but little 
cultivated as yet. 

The principal provision crops here are 
corn and sweet potatoes, Other grains and 
garden vegetables in general,do not do 
well. It does not pay to spend much time 
trying to cultivate Northern grains, fruits or 
garden vegetables, and new-comers should 
bend all their energies towards the estab- 
lishing of an orange grove; though some 
corn or sweet potatoes can be raised in the 
grove while the trees are young. 

Orange seedlings begin to bear in from 
about six to eight years ; occasionally,a tive- 
year-old tree may be found with a few or- 
anges on it. Sour trees, or four-year-old 
sour seedlings may be transplanted in 
autumn or winter and budded the follow- 
ing July or August, and will bear in two 
years, and occasionally in one. Sweet seed- 
lings, budded, will also bear one or two 
Years soover than those not budded. 

People must not come here expecting to 
get ich ina hurry. It takes several years 
of hard labor, and almost constant care, to 
get an orange grove established and in bear- 
ing crder; but oh! when the task is 
accomplished, what a feast to the eye and 
the «isaripe Florida orange! 1 say 
Florida orange, because the oranges of this 
State are becoming justly celebrated for 
their size and superior flavor. And if 
we may believe the universal testimony, a 
bearing grove is a sure source of profit as 
well as pleasure to the fortunate 
The tree alone is a marvel of beauty from 
the time the tiny seedling shows itself 
@hove the ground till it becomes the Majes- 
tie full grown tree. And when the tree be- 
comes loaded with the luscious yellow fruit, 
it is truly a wonderful sight, and 1 do not 
think it is strange that so many are coming 
bere from the colder states to engage in the 
cultivation of this queen of fruits. 

The lemon is a it, in my estimation, 
superior even to the orange, bears in from 
eighteen months to two years from the time 

young sucker ig set out. Guavas and 
fis bear @ soon OF sOOneT. shew comers 
can have some fruit of their own Taising 
Very soon afer settling here. 
The Autuma and Winer « limate of 





av orphan, aud be had been at once smitten 
with ber charms. He came to consult me, 
netonly on the general question, but because 
he suspected her to be already engaged, and 
was half mad with jealousy and despair. He 
had seen a beautiful ring, formed of two 


hearts blended inte one, which she wore on | 


her forefinger, and when he questioned her 
about it, she blushed, and refused to datis- 
fy his curiosity, telling him only that the 
ring had been given ber by some one she 
loved better than any one in the whole wide 
work. 1 per lim to take no notice 
of the ring; but if he thought he cculd win 
her, to go in at once like a man and put his 
fate to touch. ae oe but 
resolved to know all about ring first. 
So one da 
but she still refused 
poutng 


he asked her the name on it; | 


Florida is another attraction that is draw- 


) ig many from the cold Northern and Eas | of 


j tern states. Here we have no mud, no 
suow, ard but little frost and but very fow 
stormy days to hinder the farmers from 
j Working or the invalid from taking exercise 
in the open air The summer season, how - 
| ver, is uncomfortably warm da ig’ 
| aud the delightful cool sea brosens ‘a 
, Tead about, | have not found as yet, and 
ew comers aust not expect to find much 
| Pleasaut weather during the summer. 
_>_—_— <—.. - 
We love much more warmly 
| ing the intention of giving sine aoe 
bour afterwanis when we have given it. 
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over each bed in summer; some 

are « plain white net, some of figured 

net, some of the very finest colored Chinese 
ize. 

But at noon our lady has again to betake | 
herse!f to ber ablutions and her prayers, and | 
either before or after will of the 
first substantial meal of the 

muds to the French second dejeuner. 
We will not follow her through all the 
various courses—the tchorba, and roast lamb 
stuffed with rice and currants, the endless 
dishes of vegetables, ry, sweets and 
fruits, accompanied with bowls of sweet 
orange or cherry sherbet. If the lady has 
friends or relatives eating with her (her 
husband only very rarely joins her meal), 

is not oblige i by etiquette to remain at 
table till all i finished ; indeed, it would 
be a great stretch of politeness to remain 
sitting longer than need be in a position 
which cramps one's nether limbs to * Dore. 
ful degree. The lad —— 


y, which cor- | 





THE 


X 


| happily) to suit the mood of the mistress. 
Another favorite way of spending the ev- 
ening is to listen to a concert of singing 
| girls, who sit in a semi-circle and accom- 
pany their voices with the kemengeh (vio- 
in), the ood (lute), the kanoon (dulcimer), 
and the far (tambogine ). 
Professional players— Armenians, Greeks 
| and Syrians—are occasionally permitted to 
give an entertainment in the haram, and 
are stationed in a part of the room which is 
| curtained offfvom the audience. Such a 
lconcert will sometimes be kept up till 
past midnight, the khanum and her friends 
hever ae of the romantic, chanted 
| love-dittios. hen the ‘ady does retire to 
her low couch, she will probably call for a 
| story-teller to sit near her and go over 
| again the oft-told tale of adventure and 
| faithful love, which has so powerfully ex- 
cited her imagination as to have scared 
sleep for the time. The monotonous ac- 
cents, rising and falling in the same repeat- 
ed will at last hush the listener to 





fore, as soon as she 
tn diate gee ch have te pp 
by turns into greasy and sweet compou 

she retires from the eo Np 
room, to ber saloon, where she again smokes 
and drinks coffee. This is the moment for 
her black attendant eunuch to come to pay 
his respects, and know the khanum's plans 
about going out in her carriage, or oaigque, 
or to bring her some interesting bit of 


This black servant is in reality very much 
the master of the lady's movements, but he 
has tact enough to be very respectful, and 
only ventures to sit In her presence on a 
low, flat cushion, at ner especial tnvitation, 


With the exception of the red, tassetled fez, | 


these eunuchs dress alla Franca in the tin- 


est broadcloath, long-tailed coats, and wear | 


polished kid bouts, chains, and rings. They 


are wouderfully suave ino manner unless 


thwarted, and then thev can be very savage. 
They will sometimes iustigate a mistress to | name—Maud, hers. 
nish her slaves with great severity for a | 


alt, and very often these semi-official talks 
will end in the disgrace of this or that cal- 
pha (slave). Lut if the lady intends to 
go out, s will not li over her 
chat; on the contrary, the very idea 
of going out fills her with excitement, and 
she thinks of nothing else. She hastily 
gives orders which ninas (mothers or old lady 
duennas) are to attend her, which calpha is 
to act as chibouquejer, or pipe-bearer, car- 
rying her little tchanta, or hand-bag filled 
with a =. ision of choice tobacco and 
Iver paper with which to manu- 
= a supply of cigarettes for immediate 
consumption. To do this properly she re- 
uires a tiny wooden funnel and ramrod; 
” must alao be sure to take the small 
amber or jewelled mout into which 
the cigarettes are to be . The lady 
hurries off to a small room near the door by 
which she is to leave the house. Here coffee 
is served her the last thing before —¢ s 
en her yashmak, or muslin head-piece. 
last has to be adjusted with the utmost care, 
as the wearer would have a very comical 
appearance if it were at all awry. Again 
the slaves hold the mirror and the ever- 
needed pins. The lady darkens her eye- 
brows and eye-lashes, and shrouds herself 
in the snowy muslin, which is either a foil 
to her beauty, or softens a not too brilliant 


com ion. The yashmak on, she sits 
wai for ber carriage, or caique, pa 
t the kaffea, or wooden trellis-we 

blind, which always a favorite amuse- 


ment. The last thing she puts on is the 
heavy over-cloak, or feridjee, which has to 
be held together, grasped by the left hand, 
and kept so nearly all the time it is worn. 

We will suppose the caique, or long nar- 
row boat, is the chosen conveyance ; the 
lady reclines in the bottom of it on crimson 
cushions, the old nina beside her, and her 
slaves opposite. The eunuch sits on the 
arched top behind the khanum, and holds a 
very large fri i umbrella over her head. 
The caique gli through the azure waves, 
perhaps it stops at the Sweet Waters of 
Asia, and the party alights to take « turn in 
the pretty sheltered valley where many 
other such parties are strolling, or sitting on 
carpets in picturesque groups, discussi: 
peat ae or fruita, and criticising — 

ng the Frank ladies who are prome- 
a ng arm-in-arm with their Ane do or 
lemen friends. Very likely the khanum 
meets her children, both boys and little 
girls, who have been away from ber care in 
the hands of the lollahs, or men-attendants, 
since the early moruing. The mother 
laughs with her children, plies them with 
sweets, and gives them some coins to spend, 
looks on amused at their antics, admires 
their knowingness and clever speeches. She 
lets them, however, go their way, and she 
will, after a time, tear herself from the gay 
scene and go off again in her caique to pay 
some visit. We will not follow her here, 
visits having been so often described. The 
khanum may stay on her way home to rest 
beside some techeama, or fountain, for all 
Turkish women love to sit and sing softly 
to themselves by the water-side 

Once returned home, the khanum is di- 
vested of her outer wraps by waiting hand- 
maidens. Again sherests on her divan, 
smokes, sips coffee, and retails the news of 
the day to those visitors who have arrived 
in her absence, or to the ninas and u 
calphas of her household. Shortly 
the dinner-hour she may a ceremo- 
aious visit from her Ronw Bem grodh she finds 
enough in his short conversation to last her 
as texts for her own during the whole ev- 
yr 4 Her children come to be fondled 

time, but presently she sends them 
away until dinner, whilst she prepares for 
the prayers at sunset. 

As the sun goes down one Turkish day 
ends another begins, and the 
moment of twelve o'clock is 
marked by the sudden quavering 
ery of the muezzin from the madneh or gal- 
lery of the minaret. This moment varies 
with each day, and therefore the Moslem 
waits, watch n hand, ready to set it to the 
correct time as soon as the call of prayer re- 


sounds—for on knowing the right bour de- 
pends the faithful d prayer five 
times daily. 


Dinner succeeds the prayer, then chit- 
chat, then a quiet game at cards (the a 
ite one being something like our crit 

or draughts, or backgammon fills up oe 
iene uutil two hours after sunset, when the 
= ee peat for the day has to be 
t should be noticed chat there 
isa prayer to be said three hous before 
sunset, but ifthe khanum is out visiting 
she omits this, or perhaps says it on mp 
to rest. The latter part of the eveni 
be spent in various aausements. “frit i it is 
winter, old jewelry is got out; its revetting 
is planned ; sometimes it is broken up, oa 


repose ; then the tired storyteller, who is 
probably the slave in attendance, will steal 
softly away to her bed, and silence will 
settle down upon the household till cock- 


SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
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| the endless pulls and pushings; he did not 


feel like a free man. 

Besides he had a sense of weariness which 
he could not account for, a dull pain in the 
head which was very hand to bear, and a 

sensation of great fatigue. 
have ridden too 


“Your sty must 
hard a sal one of his cour 


a 
Your me od drank wine too late at eup- 
per, last wv said another 

“a * sal , ~* to a sump! nous service 
alone, his courtiers ranged around him. 

A glass of wine was poured out. 
shuddered. 

“Bring the taster,” he cried, as from some 
hew impulse. 

A slender, beautiful youth came near— 
he tasted the Wine——he turned pale, stag- 
gered, and was borne away. 

The wine was poisoned. 

“If this is one of the penalties of station,” 
said the king to himeelf, “| had rather go 
back to my ploughing ;" but this matter 


Suddenly, as he rawed it to his lips, he | Was the homestead of a farmer he had 
An unearthly thrill ran through | called his father. 
him. | 


After awhile, however, his ministers and 
courtiers teased him so, that be reluctantly 
gave them a hope that ultimately he might 
acorde to their wishes. i 

Meantime he had as much as he could do 
Ww keep on the = net those he was 
sure were thirsti life. 


again, 
She looked up 


Ile remembered that glance-—he had seen 
it in hie dream—he knew now what she had 
known for a long, long time, that she loved 


| His head was fi ~{ With state papers, pe- Maud often wondered afterward ot Ralph's 


Utions, and the many cares that he was too | 
| Comacientious to throw off. Onl 
descended from hia dignit managed | 
© eecape the notice of the Jealous eyes | 
Watching bim on every side ; and, in he | 

guise, he weut shyly into the town where 


lireathiessly he stood at the window ot | 
the little schwol-rovan. } 

There was no one there for the scholars 
had been dismissed. 

There was her seat, however. There 
was her desk with her inkstand on it, and 

u she had used. 
T was her little black silk apron 


— upon @ nail, 
Oh! 


ow mute but- suggestive were all 





was not so ; a king he was, and a ki 
he must be till he had thoroughly learnec 
the | we of royalty. | 





crow shall arouse them to 
such snother day on the morrow. 


_ eS 


A DAY DREAM. 


Tew Mme 


A great gray kitchen, gray, for it was 
night, and two candles; a smell of herbs 
| drying somewhere; a cat on the hearth; a 
soft, warm breeze coming in from the win- 
dows; the sound of rustling leaves; a 
country maiden reading a book, whose yel- 
low leaves smell of age ; a handsome peas- 


aut listening. 
There's a picture for you. Ralph, his 





“And so,” read Maud, preparing to shut 
the old book, “the king and queen lived hap- 
a he ever after.” 

ud was a a and the village 
teacher. She gave the farmer's children 
lessons in spelling ol arithmetic. 

Her own store of knowledge was some- 
what limited. 

Ralph used t+ watch her as she sat, 
her bright brown hair tucked behind a little 
cap, ber blue eyes tender with feeling, and 
her rosy lips parted often in smiles. 

Ralph himself was no mean specimen of 
manhood. He was tall, broad-shouldered, 
with a pleasaat countenance and the best of 
hearts. 

He had but one failing, he was too fond 
of the tap-room, and it promised to be a 
growing evil with him. 

“L wish | was a king,” said Ralph, one 
night, after his attention had been chained 
by a glowing story. 

“You are happier as you are, Ralph,” re- 
turned Maud. 

“Oh! no; | don't like work—that is, 
work that wears one out and makes one 

so tired,” was his reply. “Kings must 
be blessed mortals—free from all care—no 
one to say them nay—no work to do—all 
pleasure, all happiness—yes, | wish | was a 
king.” 
aud looked at him, and he did not see 
her, for his eyes were building casties, and 
his face was in the shadow. 

Maud admired him in silence. 
beautiful bead he has get!” 

herself, “and what long lashes !" 

Then poor Maud sig for she did not 
like to think. 

The next day, busy at his hoeing, with 
perhaps a littie pain in his good, broad 
shvalders, he said again: 

“Yes, | wish | wasaking. It seemed to 
me | was born to be a farmer. How tire- 
some it is to hee! it makes one hungry 
too. Well, dinner will soon be ready, and 
then—I shall have greens, and beef, and 
dumplings, while kings live on the fat of the 
land—aye ! and the ocean too.” 

Presently the horn sounded. Ralph hast- 
ened to obey it. 

He met Maud, who held his little brother 
and sister by the hand. 

“How tired and heated you look!" she 
said. 


“What a 


“Yes, I'm both,” he replied. 

“Still want to be a king, | suppose ”” 
said, archly. 

“Yes, indeed. 1 wish | was a king,” he 
answered. 

e... ‘008 p aye !" she said, pitifully, and 


The ae kitchen looked cool, for the 
door hal beeu washed and sanded. 

The buard was spread with sweet bread, 
home-made, and goodly rows of smoking 
dishes. Ralph washed his face in a great 
pan of cold water, and for a momeut felt 
grateful and refreshed. But still he was 
not happy, not even with the pretty face of 
Maud smiling ite. 

“It is nothing for you wo sit in a cool room 
and teach the children,” he said, after din- 
ner, in reply w some remark. 

“If you were Ww try it once,” she said, 
good-humordly, “you would want Ww get 
back Wo your potato hoeing.” 

“What, is it really hard work, then ?” be 
asked again. 

“\t is not easy by any means,” was the 


she 


Sut you always look as if you were easy 
enough.” 

‘Because | have learned to be contented,” 
was the reply. 

The ansv er echoed in Ralph's brain as he 
walked off; but for all that he did not stop 
wishing that he was a king 

The. afternoon he paid 2 a visit B the tap 
room. It was very sultry, and, as he sat in 
the pleasant apartment, he thought the beer 
never tasted better. 

Suddenly, as he was raising the mug Ww 
his lips, here appeared a grotesque face on 
the top, and as it looked at him it winked 
and smiled mysteriously. As Kalph gazed 
in wonderment the tace grinned more 
way and said with quick words and 


— 
ant wo be a king?” 

“Yes,” said Kalph. 

“Set me duwn then and wait,” 

nae. 

He set the mug down and closed the lid. 
A strange feeling came over him. 

He was be! but felt himself lifted 
and borne ak 

It was not long before consciousness came 
back to him. 

He opened his eyes—his wish was granted 
—he was a king. 

What splendors surrounded him! He 
was lying on @ stately couch, all gold and 
delicate net-w ork. 

The morning seemed Ww have dawned, 


was the re- 





the stones then serve lo amuse their powes- 

sor evening after evening, for she wili ar- 

range and rearrange them on a piece of 

white paper, tracing, by means of a pencil, | 

such odd designs as the stones may happen 
to form. 


a = a more pleasant way of spending the 
evening is ia receiving visitors of high rank, 
and the hostess will then frequently call 
& performance from ber dancing girls 
Mother times are occupied as wai- 
&). These girls, four or 
» perform crriain wonderfully 
awkward gy. “ations, to the sound of their 
own own laintiva— ing and the clashing of 

The, usually represeuts a 
lorestiry, whi Ghoeen by the leading 
ae as it ends tragically or ' 


amd yet there was no stir iu Lhe royal jouse- 
hold. 


Why should | give the day's experience, | 
save to say that at night he was a jaded and 
worn-out king ? 

Aud as he possessed a double consciousness, 
he wished from his heart that he could 
go back to the old farm and hoe potatoes 
again. 

A hunt was arranged for the next day ; 
that the king thought might be a source of 
some pleasure; at any rate, the hedge of 
etiquetic by which he was environed would 
be somewhat broken down. 

They were off as early as strict court 
rules would allow, and the king felt a won- 
derfully exhilarating influence as the cool 
wind blew across his temples, and be saw 
the early dew glistening ou the hills and the 
tie ids, 


They passed a little school-house, La 
the doorway stood Maud, looking like « 
bright rose. The king scanned ber cur- 
lously. 


Surely he had never half noticed her 
before. 

He stopped, smiled, when she turned 
away, her cheek blanching, and burried 
within the school-room. 


“Are even the lnmowons | irls afraid of 
me?" th the king. y reputation 
must have nm a bad one. Well, i'll nest 


force her wo notice me ; of course she dowan't 
know—how ovuld she! But | declare, | 
never saw that Maud was so pretty before. 
There isn't a lady at court so fresh and 
handsome.” 


Presently they were away olf chasing the 
deer. “Well, this is tue sport,” thought 
the king; * ‘aher all, it isn't so bad to be at 


the head of a great nation, if we can once 
in a while have such pleasure al thie. 
What! ho?—what is the matter here?" he 
cried out, as the man next to him, an Bang 
reeled and fell from his saddle, 

They picked him up and examined him 
sorrowfully. The man was dead. There 
was, however, a shout heard not far off— 
they had found the murderer and brought 
him forward. 

“What didst thou do this for?” 
tioned the king, angrily. 

“The arrow — designed for thyself,” 
replied the foreste: 

* Hear him !’ ” ehuuted the king, hie anger 


ques- 


stirred; “take him away and have him } 
dealt with. We'll have thee broken on the 
wheel, sirrah.” 


“Lf Lt had ouly performed my mission | 
should not have cared,” cried the audacious 
fellow. 
And now the Bing was in misery all the 
time. He started at a shadow, almost al a 
tree, thinking it might be an assassin; he 
looked warily ell aaun his courtiers. In 
more than one face he read treachery, and 
their fawning manners diagusted him. 
“Truly there is no safety out of one's 
station,” he said mournfully. “Would I 
were Kalph, the farmer's boy, ogain.” 

A week passed by, and they wanted him 
to marry. 
“ Whom shall | have?" he said, partly to 
himself; but one of his ministers heard 
him and stopped before him. 
“May it please your majesty,” he sald, 
* proposals have been sent from the King of 
Spain, who wishes an alliance formed be- 
tween your majesty and her royal highness.” 
The king listened astonished. 
“But we have never seen her,” he said ; 
and then the prime minister went into a 
long discussion concerning reasons of State, 
till the king was weary and nearly fell 
asleep. “Plague take all kingdoms,” he 
thor os to himself, “if these are the trials 
that beset the man who sits on a throne. 
They won't even let me marry whom I 
please. Not content with dressing me, 
feeding me, trying to poison and to shoot 
me, they must needs put a wife beside me 
whom | don't know, or care anything about 
I won't be led by the nose in this way, if | 
am « king.” 
So be thought of a plan which was to dis 
guise himself, and take @ jouruey to Spain 
that be might see his future wife for himself, 
* Andif I don’t like her,” he said, “ noth 


these things! They spoke of her presence. 
Should he go farther ? 

Yes, he must see Maud; so off he went, 
aud Was passing (ba: ideutioal potato-pateh, 
When be saw asight that almest turned hig 
late stone, 

Phere, under the shadow of the old apple 
tree that stowd alone in the Held, eat Maud, 
leaning againat the trumk ; while, bending | 
over her, with a world of lowe in hie dark | 
yes, stood the eounterpart of himself, | ; 
Ralph, the farmer's boy, > 

Then Maud lovked up, ber 
beamlig: with Lappineas. 

The sight filed the poor king with rage. 
He burried back like a madman, anathema- 
tiaing himself for hie foolishuess in giving 





uray eyes 


fluency upon the subject of kings 
Uli long after they were married, 
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Witheut Outlay eof Meney. 


The numerous letters received concern- 
ing our offer of books as premiums for ob- 
taining new subscribers, show that thete is 


& preference for having a few books for onc's 
oWn property, rather than to read and then 
return a larger number. 


We accordingly substitute the following 


offer, for the ove heretofore made. 


We will send postpaid, one of the vol- 


umes frum the list below as @ premiam to 
any one sending the names of two new sub- 


scribers, with the subscription price, § 2.00 
fin each, 


The list in made up of works by some of 
he beat known author, which every person 
4 a moderate degree of literary culture 


will desire to read. They are not cheap pe 
per editions, but handsomely bound, and 
such as covet 61,26 to §1,50 at retail. 





up the real for imagi Vaaapoppt trea. OM ARLE DILKRES Wonne 
He declared he would have Maud, the | tlic wigk 
schoolmistivss, before any high-born lady | 2 p!!vor Pwist ant Christmas Maries 
in the land, aud he gave ¢ secretly, | 4 aarti Uhuasiowt 
that she should be captured aad brought te) 5 Gur Mutual friend 
golem. ° N eters Fe es ont Amerioan Notes 
This was easily done, for in thoee days! a favis == 
the word of a king was law in such cases,| ». waranty Wien and Kdwin Drood. 
and wen dared not sue for justior, ae Trgri 
The pretty, innocent d was taken | '! ph oR ee ort Fumes ant Ad 
from her schvol and forced away she knew Hieak House 


hot whither. 
Half-frighteued, she was eet down by the 


ste 


Creat Kapectations aml Bketohe by Bos 
In He Daysol My Youth fy Amelia A 
Fl warte. 





king's pe, and then couveyed by « pri- | is Cnariottie Ackerman 
Vale entrance to one of the mast magnificent | i 7 kh ig RL 4 a. A ee Girardin. 
apa: tents tu the whole mansion. Se a ae Gee ee 

C she stood there, pale, indignant, fright- |‘  2he, Rou wt en Organ G hy maria 

mat pet wondering at the splendors on | ts Vteteatqnden of Henate voutes. — 

ovary nid, several persons attired with the | 1% Valenti 
Utanost elegance eutored, bearing caskets on = pt Vee ~— Pare es Row » Wy Mire 
salvers, which they deposited nies tables. Gentianetia 


Then came women also habited really, 
holding rich brocades embroidered with 
jewels. These they spread out ull every 
couch gleamed with rare axl sparkling 


“Sweet maiden,” be said, “those who have 
found favor inthe kings's eyes should not 
shrink in his Cw. @ have long 
known your virtues, and often dwelt upon 
your beauty. Come, therefore, and share 
our throne, for we offer you honorable mar 


a 
bashed, surprised, Maud stood looking 
on bim in strange bewilderment. ‘The 

king wou her, the peasant's daughter? im- 
possible ; she must be dreaming. 

“Oh! your majesty, let me go home,” she 
cried, imploringly. “1 am but a simple 
peasant girl, whe, having through favor re 
ceived a ad education than falls to the 
lot of my peers, your majesty may think 
deserving of greater favor. Hut, | assure 


mne—my lowly lot contents me.” 





im shall force me to marry ber.” 
fe had not ridden a mile with his at 
tendants on his journey, before he met a | 
procession. 
He had forgotten that it was May day, | 
and bere were the village maids turned out | 
to celebrate the happy time. 
Leading them was Maud, as Queen of 
s ied Did she look ever so pretty before? | 
ler kirtle snow-white, her cap replaced by 
a little bat of chip, from under which hung | 
ber beautiful brown curls, and on which 
was placed a lovely wreath of newly opened | 


ruses. 

“ That is one of the prettiest creatures | 
have eve: seen,” said @ courtier tu the king 
Bul lis majesty was pale and monly. 

He had felt bis heart bound af the sight 
of dear Maud, sweet Maud, whose hand he 
had taken so often in his own without one 
quickening pulse, and he was augry Chat be 
had not woticeed ber chartns before | 
The unpulse was stroug upon him to call 
ber by her name, when be first saw her , 
but he thought of his new position, of his 
courtiers seated beside him, aud the pro 
coding secmeduuindignified. 

As be went on his way, however, 
sighed so frequently as le allract Lhe notions 
of lis altendants, who sued at each other, 
but wisely kept their opinions to them 
selves. 

The king was utterly 
sight of lis Spanish Manca 
high-nosed, thick lipped, and mer: 
her Lome 

Ie it known that she took pains to ap 
pear to the beast possible advantage, becatse 


le 


isgisted at the 
He found bet 


iless with + 





As far as he could see he was dazzles. 
Chairs of velvet, gilded aud carved, chairs | 
of silk and satin, pictures behind hang- 
ings of crimson lustre, ornaments ex- | 
quisitely fashioned, all beauty and profu- | 
sion. 

He lay there woudering dreamily until a 
silvery svund smote his ear. 

in a few minutes his courtiers sur- 
rounded him, each seemingly ready Ww assist 
him. | 

“Well, this is nut very pleasant, not lo be 
master of one’ sown limbs,” he said to him- | 
elf, as one placed this garment, aud 


amAhber that, so Unat by time he was dressed | 


he was so weary that his frame ached with 


jebe had seme litth project of her 


oetiite 
hand, whieh this marriage «ould effectually 
break up 

* fo cheta't Like ber,” sail the 

~ [bul reasons of slate? 

“Hang your reasons of state! 
like @ vlall, jolly farmer, “1 
won't have her, aud there's an end 
mailer! 

la van the chief ady isers talkie: 
of defeat, of the theusaud and 
that might happen 

He turned a deaf ear 
was bul ove image in his Uloughts 
pretty Maud, the May Queen 


“1 have her of noue,” be said to hunself. 


king 


ovlesl be 
tell you i 
oot Che 


lof policy, 
vile Ubiliges 
it all, for there 
that of 
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But mw Maud stood restless, excited, ry ee Life and Love in Norway 
and un A | hoes ap the Ger yr of Theator Mugge 
What did all those shows mean? Ali the oe. Py ae On 
horrible thitgg which she had read thronged p. ipesreue - fiah tin” ad ba 
her imagination; she trembled, and tears On ~ = 2 ag 7 ) eateet 
Uilled her eyes. Anaad mn he hare On ou ay 
Vresently she heard woh music, then The Prime intater By A wigan 
door opened, and the king, magnificent) lope 
apparelied, entered. Maud started ba jy 4Yy pe Leswects. ent ar Gisties 
with fear in her looks, but his majesty \e Boariet Letier By Nathaniel Haw 
gently advanced. 
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“Your words but make me more desirous |e eneten 6.000% Gene 
to call you mine,” replied the king, trem s..aene Gate ‘ 
bling now with eagerness and fear. “I | 93 Daniel Deronda, Vol | 
know your station and your modesty en | 9 . = . " 
hanees your worth, My word is law, and | % Felts Hott 
it has gone forth that the beautiful Maud, = sidclemarch, a . 
the sweetest maiden in all the kingdom, | ot Romota a 
shall be my own lawful queen.” A Keones of Clerioa! Life ant Bilas Marner 
” wm The Mili on the Fics 
“Oh, most gracious sire,” cried Maud, her Lipaany op wonpene 
face growing white, “you surely will not] gg Wonders of Uption iy F Marion 
put such an edict into effect without my | 6 Thunder pe Lightning My 
sanction, Consider that every maiden Ay Aaah el Gnas 
a % yi “ y Achille Casin 
— ee right of disposing of herself, | as “ Unde ttigeron of Animais By 
— - ries etrmul 
The color had rushed back to her cheek; | ‘ aS ha tm Youre Ago Hy 
™ here 
her eyes were dow nent nn ‘Adventures on the Cireat 
The king waited frowningly , she looking Hunting Grounda of the 
up and seeing no mercy, ran aud threw her Workl Hy Victor Meunier 
self at his feet mn © Pompetiand We PRmpeiane 
“Oh! your majesty,” she cried, and her] @ 0 W.. — ‘iy Aeaete Gull 
volee was choked with tears and maiden fernin 
shame, “my word has passed. Tlove and | @& t(ilaan Making By A Han 
am betrothed to an honest farmer; 1 would | o rhe Hublime in Nature My 
rather be his wife than a queen. Do not bee Lanoye 
force me to be miserable —to break Kalph's | 1 ’ Architecture Wy M Le 
heart—oh! sire, be merciful —be merciful ™ " - “ or thee Human Mety My A 
The king turned his face away Le Piteur 
He was half-crazed with anger at his own.| 12 ‘ Acoustics Hv Ko Rate: 
folly with bis ion 7! ‘ | gh of Uwe Mee My 
Yet how could he resist thai gentle voice, ™ , “ | Aa ay liy ¥ Me 
those pleading eyes, and be a man? riot 
He raised her, aud before speaking threw | ™ * Hextily Mtrength art Mill My 
open the lids of the boxes that stood bef ) ts ag 
pen the lide of the ones th Ae DONE | 16 Fecapee Hy F Hervant 
her. nN T feavens Hy Charice 
She started back almost blinded with the Fiammarion nani 
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Hut she stand stem ifaw ~ he ulptare By Louie Viele 
“1 de net prize the splendor, the jewels, Arms awl Armor My M Ft 
or the throne,” she sand, with atremylous “tures My J 
sweetness, Oso tuck as one aword Trem my 
Ralph. Ob! sire doe not detain me, he iw) @ tw yo hh aby 
cule Dheuleta 
breaking lis heart al my abeenor, aud she | © Japanin Oor bay Comptiat by Kayart 
wejd bilterly } Tay ice 
1 hee king grew hard, peleutions, aud cruel 4) Wikt Men ate! Wikt Meas Hy Lieut 
: ae ’ Col Gordon Cuming 
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\Jxomise never to go in the tap-room | LEAVES FROM MY SORAP-BOOK. 
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Bearching for them with tears 


The shadow of a mers wah goes 
darker and louger, ac the child walas 
the path her care would heve emeothed.— 
Marwn lariand. 
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HEWS NOTES. 


ATTRMPTs are being made to raise the 
ioe-biockade at &. Louis by the use of em 
plosives. 
CoLD weather down South—the Chick- 
aiuauga river has frusen for the tiret time in 
twenty years. 

Tus reports of some of the nye 
banks show au increase of wars 
Standing the continuance of 


Oven one hundred naar 
ba. Kaltroad shopa, in Altooma, were arrest- 
od the other day for working on Sunday. 


Uwine w recent discoveries of valuable 
guanw mite slong the Peruvian evasta, 
the of Veru have taken an up 
ward turn. 

A rine is raging in the coal mines & 
Lykens. Valley, I’a., caused as le 
by aspark thrown from the lamp of a miner, 
as he was trimming it. 


aar yoy for luternational Exhib- 
itions are now in progress in Cape Town, 
South Africa 4 Melbourne, Austral 3°“ both 
to be held neat year: Japan, Brasi 
France are to follow in their turn. 

Keceunr « fran General Crook 
at the seat of the Bious Indian war, ludicate 
that the hostile force has broken up inte 
small parties and dispersed, rendering it 
tinpracticable to follow with « large farce. 


Tes maternal offices of Kev. Mr. Phebe 

Hannaford are of a more exte uled nature 
than usually fall to the lot of mothers. First 
she ordained ber son to the Universalist 
ministry, and lately the reverend mother 
hae had the satisfaction of administering the 
marriage tite lo her daaghter. 
Five hundred seldiers and « large num- 
ber of civilians pardcipated in the centen- 
tial celebration of the battle of Princeton 
on Jan. jd. A sham battle wae fought in 
which the lirttish wore unanimously defeat- 
ed, but they were magnanimously unhurt. 
A few on both sides were shot in the neck 
by the discharge of champagne bottles. 


OF the fifty ove railroad compaules doing 
business in the State of Ulineis, during the 
past year, only seventeen earned more than 
their expenses and interest on their bouds, 
eight of which paid div idesse. Fifteen 
companies report deficits, and nineteen are 
in the hands of recievers, The report ought 
to make the beart of the granger ang te 
hoy 

Tnx death of Comodore Vanderbilt 
which had long been looked for, ceeupred 
on January 4th. Ten children by his first 
wife survive him. His immence rall-road 
interests have long been managed by bis 
eon Wi Ho No vielent change ta the stock 
market was caused by the anouncement of 
his dleowase, ae tb of porte y te looked 


oo obvat 
of this _ 





for on acount Mg ek pected event. 
lt te estimated by a large manufacturer 
of blankets that the auction sales hell in 


New York last August, et which eeveral of 


| the lewling New Kugland and leunsylvan- 


| 


ia tolls prematurely forced off their entire 
previous sia monut!s product, involved aa 
cvnsary kee of 10 to 1D per cent. on 
thetr whole seasons w rhoin all the manu- 
facturern of the country He Uiuks just as 
many Diankets would have been sold with 
out hese auction sales, and that higher and 
fairly remunerative prices would have been 
obtained for them 


tatateere 


bie mission of Profesor WS. Clarke 
of the Amberst (Mase) Agricultural Col- 
ledge whee 


“ie months ago went to - 
au te found « national college of agricu 

ture there, has thus far tone very success 
ful Alreaty he has twobunded students 
in @ Ge building rected af the expense of 
the Japanese government, with ove Luudred 
mena Work on the farm which bs cunect- 
ted with it Mr Willem Brooks, who 
graduated fiom Amberst Agricultural Col 
lege tn the chess of S75, will san go to 
Vagpnas fess € Llarke as bustruct 
or, md ver a supply of American 

7 d rh 


ase of ite 


ake « 


will 


m appointed to examine 


uvmt feasible route for 


al) ae a 


atl ropeet the 
Lie progemed Later Ooeante canal acrose the 
isthe of Dharten say that (he route Known 
as the Nicwraguan route, bey amimg on the 
Atle soho at or wear Gem yhown, runiag 
sual to the San Juan river, follow ag 
hy shack wate ssication te Lake Nica- 
sci acrome that lake lo Rio del Medio, 


sre thenee by canal to Rie del Brita, on the 
taal, possesses, both for construction 
of a canal, greater ativan 


i et 


aid tall be rane 

taves, aud offers fewer difficulties from en 
Kineeriigg, oF nniedy al, and) = ecomomical 
petite off view Cinan af one of the other 
routes shewnh » te practicable Dy strvey 
sufticientlh in detad te enable a judgment 
to be formed of ther relative merits, Thats 
the cost of comstruction of this cag! and 
harter, with all the cecessary adjuncts, 
will be af least one hooded milhons of 
dollars, and Chat the cost Dy any ofher route 
will greatly exewed the aust Dy Chis route. 
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Taker KarTional Came ¢F YoUR COLD ™@ 
once by using Dr Jayne's Expectorang, and 
you may eecape « dangerous Uroat oF leug 
disease 
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Unly made by scalding tears 


— gown 7) Bm =, 
ri own v y, 
Whilst hy the thorns wire pressing 
They have trod 8 Gow ry way 
ba = mt yr future blessings 
" on wi we omit 
Whilst thy hands hav plowed the furrows 
Others garnered in grain 
‘@ hand bast presesd Wiese keenly 
Wild he robbing pulere beat , 


‘$ no blot heads cooled tbe furebewd | 
‘one would Slay We tired feet 


But at Limes the weery epirit 
orping bet fbn rom i+ y 
out, in ar 
ot Wheretere, Father, sen this bet” 
many mansions 
Those shalt iay the burien down, 
Thou bast borne the cross so nobly 
Thou shalt surely wear the oruwn! 
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BY MRS, RENRY WOOD, 
AUTHOR OF (BAST LYRE.” 


(Tite tery wae commence! in No. 11, Voi 
&. Mack number: can siways be obtaine!.| 


CHAPTER XX. 
PRANK BBOOMEY IMIATIBNT. 


Now in the course of this same morning, 
it chanced that Frank Raynor took occasion 
to speak to hie unele about money matters, 
as connected with higown prospects, which 
he had not previously entered upon during 
his present stay. The Major was pas 


his study ina gleomy mood when 
entered. 
“You look tired, Uncle Francis. Just aa 


you bad danced all night.” 

“T leave that to you younger men,” re- 
turned the Major, drawing hu easy chair 
to the fire. “As to being tired, Frank, | 
am; though | have not danced.” 

“ Tired of what, uncle?” 

“ Of everything, | think. Sit down, lad.” 

“I want to speak to you, Uncle Francia, 
coveerning myself and my planus,” said 
Frayk, tg @ seat near, “It in time I 
settled down to something.” 
“in 0? was the answer; for the Major's 


— were elewheare. 
» Why, yes, don’t you think it is, sir? 
The question is, what is it to be? With 


regard to the bonds for that missing money, 
uncle? They have not turved up, | con- 
clude?” 

“They have not turned up, my boy, or 
the money either, If they had, you'd have 
been the first ‘o hear of it.” 

“What is your true opinion about the 
money, Unele Francie?" resumed Frank, 
after a pation, © Will it ever turn ~H $3 

“ Yow, Prank, I think It will. 1 feel fully 
assures! Chat the money is lying somewhere 
—eud that it will be found sooner or later. 
| should be sorry to think otherwise; for, 
a goodness knows, | need it badly enough.” 

A piewe of blazing wood fell off the grate. 
Frank caught the tongs, and put it up again 

“ And I wish it would come to light for 
four sake abo, Frank You want your 
share of it, | know.’ 

“Why, you see, Unele Francia, without 
money | don't know what tobe at. If ft 
were single, 1d engage myself out as assist 
ant tomorrow!) but for my wife's sake I 
wish to Lake a better position than that.” 

“ Naturally you do, Frank. And so you 
ought.” 

“it would be easy enough if 1 had the 
tonuey in baud, or if | oould with any cer 
tainty say when | should have it.” 

“it would be easy enough if | had the 
money in hand; or af | could with any eer 
tainty say when DT ehould have it.” 

“Its sere to come” sald the Major. 
“Bure” 

“Well, I hope ~~ 
when’ " 

“You must walt a bit longer, my bey. 
It my turn up any day. Tonight, even; 
tomorrow morhing, Never a day passes 
bet 1 go ferreting into some corner of the 
old house, thinking To omay put my han 
upon the papers. They are lying in it some 
where, | knew, overlooked.’ 

+ Dut | don't see my way clear to wait, 
Net w wait long, We must have a roof 
over our heads, ald meaus lo heep it up—" 

“ Why, you have a roof over your heads,” 


The difeulty is— 


dnterrupted the Major “Can't you slay 
bere °° 

“| should neat like to slay too long,” 
avowed Prank, in his candor, © lt would 


be abusing your hospitality.” 

« Abusing a fiddle-stick!" erted the Major, 
staring at Frank. “What's come to you” 
fe the house not lange enough ? —and seats 
to cat init’ I'm sure you may stay here 
for ever: and the longer you stay the more 
welcome you'll be. We like to have you.” 

“ Thank you greatly, Uncle Francis.” 

« Daley dows not want to go away: she's 
@ happy asthe day's long,” continued the 
Major. “Just you make yourselves com 
fortable bere, Frank, my bey, until the 
money turns upand | can hand you over 
mune of it.” pain 

“Thank you again, uncle,” said Frank, 
acorpting the hospitality in the same free 
hearted _ thal it was offered. « For a 
little while at any rate we will stay with 
you; but I hope before long to be doing 
something and to get into s home of my 
own. T can run up to town from here once 
or twice a week and be looking out.” 

“ Of course you can.” 

“Had you been a rich man, Uncle 
Fravcia,I would have asked you to lend me 
@ thousand pounds, or so, lo set me up until 
the is found; but 1 know you have 
not got it to lend.” 

“ Got it to lend!” echoed the Major, in a 
tone of d ’ ate aisha « Why, 
Frank, my bey, 1 want such a sum lent tw 





on quitting bis uucle, came upon Charles. 
Lavking into a room in search of fe 


THE 


Frank went in and closed 


cotlest them. 
the doow 

“Can l belp you in any way, Charley? 

Unete Francis has been telling me.” 

Oharies tet off a little of his saperfioces 

discomfort in abuse of the who had 

umed to trouble him with the wine bill. 

eat down, and drew the paper toward 


hip. 

Lar had no idea it could be as much a 
that, Frank,” was the rneful avowal. “And 
1 wish with all my heart their wine parties 
and their fast living had been at the bottom 
of tha sta!" 

~ Je if as mth, Charis?” 

“ To tell the truth, I'm afraid it's more,” 
said Charles, with candor. “I've only made 
a guew at the other amounts, and | know 
I've not put down too much. That tailor is 
an awful man for st iton; as are all 
the rest of the crew, for the matter of that. 
1 way trying to recollect how many times 
I've had horses, and traps, and things ; and 
1 can.” 

“ Does Unele Francs know it comes wo 
all this?” 

“Nao. And ] don't care to let him know. 
Things seem to worry him so much now. | 
do wish that lost money could be found!” 

“Just what your father and | have been 


wishing,” aried Prank. “ Look here, Char- 
ley. L have a little left out of five bun- 
dred You shall have half of 


it—Just between ourselves, you know ; and 
then the sum my uncle must find will not 
look so form) to him. Nay, no thanks, 
lad; would you not all do as much for me 


—end more? And we are going to stay on 
here for a time—and that will save my 
a.” 
It was sim 


impoasitie for Frank Ray- 
nor to see @ ficuity of this kind, or indeed 
of any kind, and not — rélieve it if he 
had help im hie power. ‘That he would him- 
self very speedily require the money he was 
now giving away, was all loo le; but 
he was content to forget that in Charley's 


need. 

The one individual person inall the house 
that Charles would have kept from the 
knowledge of his folly—and in his 
ance be did Jook upon it as folly most ex- 
treme—was his mother. He loved her 
dearly ; and he had the grace to be ashamed, 
for ber sake, of what he had done, and to 
hope that she would never know it, A most 
fallacious hope, as he was soon to find, for 
Major Raynor bad taken up the news to her 
with open mouth, 

Bhe was sitting on the low sofa in her 
dreasing-room that evening at dusk, when 
Charlea went ip. The firelight played on 
her face, showing its look of utter weariness, 
and the traces of tears. 

“ What's the matter, mother?” he asked, 
sitting down beside ber and taking her hand. 
“Are you HL?" 

“ Not i}, Charley,” she answered. “Only 
tired and—and out of sorts.” 

* What has tired you? Last night, sup 
pose. Bat you have been resting all day.” 

“Not last night particularly, So much 
fast living does not suit me.” 

“Fast living!" exctaimed Charles in a 
wondering t, “Is it the gravies? or 
the plum- jugs ?” 

Mrs. Raynor could not forbear a smile. 
«1 was not thinking of the table, Charles: 
the gravies and the puddings We seem to 
have no rest, It is excitement always, 
nothing but excitement. We went out last 
night! we go out lo dinner to-morrow Light; 
people come here the next night. Every 
day that we are at home there's something | 
if it's not luncheon and aflernoon tea, it's 
dinner: and if its not dinner, it's supper. 
I have to think of itll; the entertainments 
and the dress, and everything; and to go 


out when vou go; and—and 1] fear it is get- 
ting rather too much for me,” 

“You lie up, mother, for a few days,” 
advised Charles, affectionately “Keep 
here by your own fire, and turn things over 
to Alice and the servants, You will sean 
be all right again,’ 

Mrs. Raynor did not answer, She had 


Cbfries’s band tow, holding it between both 
of hers, and was looking steadfastly a’ the 
flickering blaze. A silence ensued. Charles 
lost himself in a train of Uhought, 

“What about this trouble of 
Charley?" 

It was avery unpleasant waking-up for 
him. Of all things, this was what he had 
wanted kept from her. Her ingenuous face 

and it was an ingenuous face in spite of 
the wine bille—flushed deepfy with aunoy- 
anv 

“1t's what von need not have heard about, 
mother. UC eane away from Oxford without 
paying a few pounds lowe Shere ; that's all. 
There need be ne fuss about it.” 

© | hear of wine bills, and hired horses, 
aud Chings of that kind. Oh my dear, need 
you have entered into that sort of fast life ?” 

“Others cater into it,” said Charley. 

“It is not so much the cost that troubles 
me,” added Mrs. Raynor, lu a loving tone ; 
“that caw be met somehow. It is ——” 
she stopped as if seeking for words. 

“Jt is what, mother’ 

“Charley, my dear, what | think of is 
this that you may be falling inte the 
world’s evil ways. It is go easy to do it; 
you young lads are so inexperienced and 
confiding: you think all is fair that looks 
fair; that o@ poison lurks in what has a 
specious surface, And ob, my bey, you 
know that there is a workbafter this world ; 
and if you were to fall too deeply into the 
ways of this, lo got to love it, to be unable 
to do without it, you might never gain the 
other, Some young lads that have fallen 
away from God, have not cared to find Him 
again; never have found Him.” 

“ There has been no harm,” said Charley. 
* And | assure you I don} offen miss the 
chapel 

“ Charley, dear, there's a verse in Eoclesi- 
astes that | often think of,” she resumed in 
a low, sweet tone. “All mothers think of 
it, | fancy, when their sone begin to go out 
in the world.” 

“Ln Kocleaigates 2" repeated Charley. 

« The verse that Edina iDuminated for us 
once when she was staying at Spring |.awn. 
It was her doing it, 1 think, that helped to 
impress it so much on my memory.” 

“lL remember it, mother mine.” 

The verse-Was this: 

“Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth; 
and let thy heart cheer thee in the of 
thy routh, and walk tn the ways of thine 
heart, and in the sight of thine eyes; but 
know thou, that for all these things God 
will bring thee inte judgment.” 


yours, 





CHAPTER XX1. 
A TIGER. 

spring flowers were blooming; 
the air was soft and en Easter was 
that year nearly as late as it could be; in 
fact, was drawing to its close; and 
when r comes so late as that, it gen- 
erally —e with it glowing sunshine. 
Eagle's Nest, amid other favorec spots, 
as the day mas Tog. 


The iate 


light-hearted, 
the future take care of itgelf. Yielding to 





pursuasive bospit: tity, he still stayed on at 
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Eagle's Nest. Ilis wife expected to be laid 
up im the course of a month or two; and 
where, asked the Major, could she be better 
attended to than at Eagle's Nest? Daisy of 
course wished to stay: she should feel safe, 
she said, in the care of Mrs. Raynor. Twenty 
times at least had Frank run up to town to 
eee if he could pick up any news, or hear of 
any place to suithim. Delusive dreams of- 
ten presented theinse|ves to his mental vie- 
jon, of some doctor, rich in years and phi- 
lanthropy, who might be willing w take 
bim in for nothing to share his first-class 
practice. As yet the benevolent old geutie- 
man had not been discovered, but Frank 
quite believed he must exist somewhere. 

Another thing had not beeu discovered : 
the missing money. But Major ot pee 

ine as ever was his nephew, did not 
lose faith in its existence. It would come 
to light some time he feit certain, and so he 
never ceased te assure Frank. Embarrase- 
ments decidedly increased upon the Major, 
chiefly arising from the lack of ready cash ; 
for the greater portion of that was sure to 
be forestalled before it came in. Still, a 
man who enjoys more than two thousand 
per annum cannot be so badly off: so that 
on the whole Major Kaynor led an easy, in- 
dolent, and self-satisfactory life. Had 
decreased their home expenses, it wou 
have been all the better: and they might 
have done that very materially, and yet not 
touched on home comforts. But neither 
Major nor Mrs. Kaynor knew how to set 
about retrenchment: and so the senseless 

went on. 

“ What is there to see, C - 

The questioner was Frank. In crossing 
the grounds, some little distance from home, 
he came upon Charles Kaynor. Charles 
was stooping to screw his neck over the 
corner of a stile by which the high hedge 
was divided that bordered the large, en- 
closed, three-cornered tract of land 
known as thecommon. On one of this 
common were those miserable dwell 


the p. : ina line with them ran 

tow of new skeletons, summarily stopped 
in erection. stood some pretty de- 
tached cx yuses, inhabited by a some- 


what better class of people ; while this high 
hedge—now budding into summer bloom, 
and flanked with a sloping bank, rich in 
moss, and flowering weeds, and wild blos- 
soms—bordered the third stde. In one cor- 
ner, between the hedge and the bettermost 
houses, flourished a small thick grove of 
trees. It all pees ig -¥ Raynor. 

“ Nothing particular,” sal ——e in 
answer to the question. “1 was only - 
ing at a fellow.” 

rank sent his eyes ranging over the 
green space before him hree or four 
paths ran along it in different directions. 
A portion of it was railed off by wooden 
fencing, and on this some cattle ; 
but on most of it the grass was ing, In- 
tended for the mower in a month or two's 
time. Frank could not see a soul; and 
said so. Some children, indeed, were play- 
ing in front of the huts; but Charles lad 
evidently not alluded to them: his gaze had 
been directed to the opposide side, near the 
greve. 

“He has disappeared among those trees.” 
sald Charles. 

“ Who was it?” pursued Frank : for there 
was something in bis young cousin's tone 
aud manner suggestive of anxiety, and it 
awoke his own curiosity. 

Charles turned round and put his back 
against the stile. He had plucked a small 
green twig from the bedge, and was twirl- 
ing it about between his lips. 

“Frank, | am in a meas, Keep a look- 
out yonder, and if you see a stranger, tell 
me.” 

“Over-run the constable at Oxford this 
term, as before ?" questioned Frank, leaping 
to the truth by inatinet. 

Charles nodded. “And | assure you, 
Frank,” he added, attempting excuse for 
himself, “that | no more intended to get 
into debt Ubis last term than | intended to 
hang myself. When I went down after 
Christmas, | had formed the best resolu- 
tions inthe world. Litold the mother she 
might trust me, Nobody could have wished 
to keep straighter Waar i wished, and some- 
how fe ; 

“ You didn't,” put im Frank at the pause. 

“LT have managed to fail into @ fast set, 
aud that's the truth,” coufessed Charles. 
* And L think the very deuce is in the mon- 
ey. It runs away without your knowing 
how.” 

“ Well, the tradespeople must wait,” said 
Frank cheerfully ; for he was just as genial 
over this trouble as he would have been 
over pleasure. “ They hayg to wait pretty 
stiffly for others.” 

“The worst of it is, I have accepted a 
bill or two,” cried Charley ruefully. “And 
—I had a writ served upon me the last day 
of term.” 

* Whew !" whistled Frank. “A writ?” 

“One. And I expect another, Those 
horrid bille—there are two of them—were 
drawn at only a month's date. Of. course 
the time's out; and the fellow wouldn't re 
new; and—and I expect there'll be the 
dickens to pay. The amount is not much: 
each filly pounds; but 1 have not the ghost 
of a shilling to meet it with.” 

“What do you owe besides ” 

~Asif Lknew! There's the tailor, and 
the bootmaker, and the livery stableman, 
ond the wine maa —— Oh, 1 can't recol- 

ect.” 

Mad Frank possessed the money, in pocket 
or yetive, he would have handed out 
help toCharles there and then. But he did 
not a? it. He was at a nonplus. 

“When once a writs served, they can 
take you, can't they?" asked Charles, stop- 
ping to pluck a a Oy blossom from 
the bank, the twig ng bitten away to 
nothing. 

“T think so,” replied Frank, who had, 
himself, contrived to steer clear of theag 
mes shoals, and knew no more of 
thelr power, or non-power, than Charles 
did. 

“Well, then, I think I am going to be 
arrested,” continued Charles, dropping his 
voice, and tuming round to face the com- 
mon again. “It's rather a blue look-out. I 
should not so much mind it for myself, I 
think ; better men than I have had to 
throcgh the same; but for the foss there'll 
be at home.” 

“The idea of calling yourself a man, 
Charley! You're but a boy yet.” 

“By the way, talking of that, Jones of 
Corpus told me a writ could not be legally 
served upon me as I was not of age. Jones 
said he was sure of it. What do you think, 
Frank?” 





“I dont know. But TI should ‘suppose 
that the very fact of the writ having been 
served upon you isa proof that it can be 
done, and that Jones of Corpus is wrong. 
William Stane could tell you; he must 
have all points of the law at his fingers’ 
ends.” 


“But I dont care to ask William Stane. 
May be, they take it for granted that I am 
of age. Any way, I got served with the 
writ. And unless I am mistaken,” added 
Chartes gloomily, “a fellow has followed 
ano hero, cnt to Gsdging tag heels to arrest 
me.” 


“What are your grounds for think 
Charley? Have you seen any 
person about ?” 

“Yes, I have. Before you came up just 


it, 





now, I ad 








He 


; too far 
he turn 


Charles leaped aside from the stile 
himeeif behind the . Some individual 
be, it was evident, 
ment. 
Frank, and I'll make dash 
through the oak-coppice,” came the hurried 
J 
the common.” 
my guard, cried Charley from the 
ina minute. He looks 
with that great mass of brown beard. 
Frank, leaning his arms on the stile, 
scanned the movements of the “Tiger.” 
distance, 
could not see him clearly. A thin tiger, of 
middle beight and apparently approaching 
slouching hat on his brows, and a fine brown 
beard. But the Tiger, whomsoever he 
moment, and was 
in the direction of the 
“He is well away now, 
to distinguish you, even 
round. ‘Phere danger.” 
Charley came out from the hedge, and 
took up his former position at the extreme 
nes 
hidden. Every vestige uf color had 
his face. He was but young yet ; not much 
said ; and up- 
familiar with these things. 
ti 
said he to Frank. “While wondering ina 
lazy kind of a way who he was and what he 
wanted 
me. I thought he must be a sheriffs officer. 
Why the idea should have flashed on me in 
tell; but itdid. I made the best of my way 
in-doors, and did not stir out again. This 
I had been—that I had no grounds for fear- 
ing the man, except that he was a st ; 
The first 
I saw u proceeding to cross this 
stile was he; just in the same spot, close to 
the rush of fear came over me n. It's 
of vo good your laughing, F ; I can't 
“I was not laughing. Did he see you ?” 
“No. Neither time,I think. I’m sure 
in funds, I'd be off somewhere and stay 
awa 
“There's the wors’ of it. But then, you 
see, that money may turn up, and put all 
“Well, you may be mistaken in the man, 
Charley; and I hope you are. Let us go 
William Stane was at home for these 
Easter holidays, and atill, as heretofore, the 
this same afternoon, they encountered the 
Tiger—as, from that day, Charles and 
along side by side under the brilliant after- 
noon sun, in that silence which is most elo- 
diously above them, and the very murmur 
of the waving trees speaking a sweet lan- 
this stranger in grey, sitting on the stump 
of atree. The trees, mcstly beeches, were 
sharply at aright angle, and they did not 
see him until they were close up. In fact, 
detour to pass without touching him. Per- 
haps it was his unexpected appearance in 
strangers, or else his peculiar look, with the 
slouching hat and the bushy beard; but 
theirattention; somewhat of their curiosity. 
“What a strange-looking man !” exclaimed 


The 
was emerging from the grove of trees ; 
“If be tarns hie steps this way, tell 
All right. No, He is making off across 
atch. 
is a tiger.” 
The Tiger was at some and he 
middle age, in a suit of grey, with a 
to entertain no hostile 
huts, Presently Frank epoke 
‘s no 
corner of the stile, where he was 
more than a boy, as Frank 
“] saw him yesterday for the first a 
here, a rush of fear came over 
that sudden way—and the fear—I capnot 
morning I said to myself what a simpleton 
and I came out full of bravery. 
the trees, where I saw him yesterday; and 
help it; I never was a coward before.” 
he is looking after me. If I were well up 
Nes could not stay away for ever.” 
things straight.” 
in.” 
shadow of Alice Raynor. It chanced that 
Frank both called him in private. Strolling 
quent of love, with the birds singing melo- 
guage to their hearts, they came upon him, 
thick about there, the path branched off 
William Stane had to make a step or two of 
that spot, or that it was not usual to see 
certain it was, that he especially attracted 
Alice, under her breath, when they had gone 


some distance. “Did you not think so, 
William ?” 
“Queerish. Does he live here? I won- 


ow 


der if he is aware that he is tresspassing‘ 
“Papa lets any one come on the grounds 
that likes to,” replied Alice. “It's a stranger. 
I never saw him before.” 
“Oh, it must be one of the Easter excur- 
sionists. Escaped from smoky London to 
enjoy a day or two of the pure air of the 


Kentish Wolds.” 
*As you have done,” said she. 
“As T have done. I only wish, Alice, I 


could enjoy it oftener.” 

The words and the tender tone alike bore 
a precious meaning to her ear. His eyes 
met hers, and lingered there. 

“lam getting on excellently well,” he 
continued. “By the end of this year, I 
make no doubt I shall be justified in—in 

uitting my chambers and taking a house. 
Perhape before that.” 

“Look at that spray of hawthorn!” ex- 
claimed Alice, darting to a hedge they were 
now passing, for she knew too well what 
the words implied. “Has it not come out 
early? Tt is in full bloom.” 

“Shall | gather it for you ?” 

“No. It would be apity. It looks so 
well there, and everybody that passes by 
can ens it. Deo you know, I never see the 
flowering hawthorn but I think of that good 
old Seotch song, ‘Ye banks and braes.’ I 
don’t know why.” 

“Let us sit down here,” said he, as t 
came to arustic seat amid the trees. “A 
now, Alice, If you would sing that good old 
song the charm would be perfect.” 

She laughed. ‘What charm?” 

“The charm of—everything. Of the day 
and hour, the white aud pink may budding 
in the hed of the wild flowers we crush 
with our , of bine sky and the green 
trees, of the sunshine and the shade, of the 
singing birds and the murmuring leaves, 
and of—you.” 

Not another word from either of them 
just yet. William Stane had let his hand 
fall on hers. Her head was s turned 
from him, her cheeks were blasbing, her 
heart was beating; it was again another in- 
terval of that most sweet and eloquent 
silence. Altice had taken off her hat, which 
hung by the strings from her arm, and ber 

ight brown hair looked almost golden in 
the sunlight. 

“Wont you begin, Alice? The little 
birds ‘warbling through the flowering thorn’ 
are waiting to hear you. So am I.” 

And as if she had no power to resist his 
will, she began at once, without one dis 
senting murmur, and sang the song to the 
end. Save for the birds above them, there 
Were no listeners ; no rover was likely to be 
near that a? spot. cue Was sweet, 
but not loud; every le was nD 
distinctly. To sit eas for ever, at oe 
be disturbed, would be Eden. 

“And my false lover stole my rose, 

Bat ah! he left -the thorn wi’ me.” 


Searcely had the echoing melody of the 
last words — away, when the sound of 
unex G was beard approaching, 
and ehvmneh teas view a woman well 
known to Alice; one Sarah Croft, the wife 
of a man who was employed on the estate. 
They lived in one of those miserable dwell- 
ings on the common, but were civil and 
quiet; somewhat Independent in manners, 


but never joining in the semi-rebeliion Unat 
reigned. She 


rags, her old shaw! would hardly 
i , the black bonnet on her 
might have been used to frighten the crows. 
She Ggyel 0 eutey oe ae ae 
onwards, when Alice inquired after her 
Se . ie ; 
“T no better, a 
ae anmwored, tabth Ay 
Fench and standing to those on it. 
“The little one, she be took sick now, as 
well as the two boys. I've got a fine time 
on't.” 
said A 
“More nor a week 1 went up to the 
parish and telied ‘em | must have a doctor 
to my children; but he never come till 


FE 


 ~oeheeeeeemel to them 7” 


yesterday.” 

“What did he say ?” 

“I'll tell ye what he said, Mies Ra: 
ye like. He said doctors and doctors’ 
was 0’ no good, so long as the 
mained what they eee. 


, if 


ting there. “Jetty'’s lodger!” 
Alice. “What af 
“Some what's a-staying in the 


“He's always about, 
here, there, and everywhere; one can't stir 
out many yards but one meet him. Satur- 
day last, he walks right into our with 
out as much as knocking; and there he 
turns hisself round and about, looking at 


the rotten floor and the dripping walls, and 
snifting at the bad smell that’s alwa: 
there, as if he had as much right insi 


asa king. ‘Who is your landlord?’ says 
he, ‘and does he know what a den this is?’ 
So I told him that our landlord was M: 
Raynor at Eagles’ Nest, and that he did 
know, but that nothing was done for us. 
He have gone, I hear, into some o' the other 
houses as well.” 

The woman's tone was quite civil, but 
there could be no doubt that, in her inde- 
pendence, she was talking at Alice as the 
daughter of Major's Raynor. 

“ie i gamed fim mow be qitad me 
whether my sick children was better—just 
as you have, Miss Raynor. I told him they 
was worse. ‘ And worse they will be, and 
never better, and all the rest of you two,’ 
says he, ‘as long as you inbabit them pes-ti- 
fe-rus dens!” 

Alice drew her head up in cold disdain, 
vouchsafing no further word, and feeling 
very at the implied reproach. The 
woman a slight curtesy and went 
on her way. 
p&.How insolent they all are?” exclaimed 
Alice to Mr. Stane. “That Sarah Croft 
would have been abusive in another mo- 
ment.” 

“Their cottages are bad,” returned the 
the young man, after a pause. “Could 
nothing be done, 1 wonder, to make them a 
little better ?” - 

“It is papa’s business, not mine,” re- 
marked Alice, in semi-resentment. “And 
the idea of that strange man presuming 
to interfere! 1 wonder what he means by 


“He is looking about him by way of fill- 
ing up bis time; which must hang rather 
monotonously on bis hands down here, 1 
presume, away from his books and 
remarked Mr. Stane. “It is the way of the 
world, Alice; people mugt interfere in what 
does not concern them. Nay, just a few 
moments longer,” be said, for she had ‘put 
her hat on, and was rising to de “To- 
morrow I shall have no such pleasant and 
peaceful seat to linger in; | shall not have 
you. How delightful it all is!", 

And 80, the disturbing interruption for- 
gotten, Alice let fall her hat again, and 
they sat on in the balmy air, under the blue 
of the smiling sky, with the green foliage 
about them springing into life and beauty, 
type of another Life that must succeed our 
own winter, and the littl songsters over- 
head warbling their joyous songs. Can 
none of us, grey now with care and work, 
and years, remember just such an hour 
spent in our own sweet sprin :-time ?—when 

} around spoke to our hearts in one un- 
mixed love-strain of melodious harmony, 
and the future looked like a charmed scroll, 
that could but bring intense bappiness in 
the unrolling? 

“Take my arm, Alice,” he said in a half 
whisper, when they at length rose to re- 
turn. 

She did take it, ber face and her heart 
one hot glow. Took it timidly and with 
much self-consciousness, never having been 
in the habit of taking it, or he of offering it. 
Her hand trembled as it lay within his arm ; 
each might have heard the other's heart beat. 
And so in the bliss of this, their first love- 
dream, they sauntered home through the 
grounds, choosing pleasant ghades and mossy 

ways, and ved to find Eagles’ Nest in 
a commotion. 

Mrs. Frank Raynor had been taken 
seriously and unexpectedly ill. Doctors 
were sent for; servants ran about. And 
William Stane said farewell, and went home 
from an afternoon that would ever remain 


asa n spot on his me - At was his 
last of holiday. 
. * . . . . . 


. 
yith the morni D lay in ee 
danger. The illness, pa... a 
month or two, had come on now. In one 
sense of the word the event was over, but 
not the danger ; and the baby, not destined 
to see the light, was gone. 
It was perhaps unfortunate that on this 
same morning, Frank should receive an ur- 
nt summons to Trennach. Edina wrote. 
ier father was very ill; ill, it was feared, 
unto death ; and he most earnestly 
Frank to travel to bim with all phe 
he had urgent need of seeing him. Edina 
said that, unless her father should rally, 
three or four days were utmost limit of life 


oe 
her fi r desired her to say that the jour- 
ney should be no cost to him. 

“What a distressing thing!” cried Frank, 
in blank dismay, chovtag the letter to the 
Major. “I cannot go. It is impossible 
Sat 1 an ge Chile Daley tes in this 


“ood gracious said the Major, rubbi 

his bead; be waa sure to do on any emer 
mey. “Well, su 

SG nemer 


“Yes, to be sure.” You must wait 
she is in less danger. I Me —_ 
beart Hugh will rally. 





added. The morrow mig!.t bring better 
looked miserably poor. Her | 


“ the in | worse. A 
blue cotton gown, though clean, was g | wrote again to Trennach, but he evuld not 





But on the morrow Daisy was even 
high fever had set in. Frank 


leave Eagles’ Nest. Some days went on; 
days of peril; Daisy was between 
life and death. And on the first that a 


F 


sheet of enveloping paper, enclosi 
from Dr. Raynor, were the following 
from Edina : 

“M 





WEANING COLTs.— The peat time 

says writer in an exchange, * tak 

entirely from the dam's miik will 

from three to six months old, 

circumstance. If a mare ix a 
the foa 


ing 
accord! Ma 4 
milker, 
jer In- 


and nog 1, 
th foal, it will bean ad 


colt should be shat up ina «mall and 
mare removed to such a they 
cannot hear each other's calls. After that the 


fresh water where colts can get at it, 
= be thirsty and drink small quantities 
o be 


Over-REACH LNG.—Many horses have the 
very unpleasant habit of striking the toes of 
the hind shoes inst those on the fore! . 
Most horsemen will that it is a Mult 
taching to some of best as well as the 
worst of horses. It more frequently occurs 
with young horses, and they often click on 
the turf or soft ground, and not on the le 
great activity or length 

of stride of the hind legs; the forefeet are un- 
able to get out of the way in time; therefore, 
anything which detains them such as son or 
heavy soil, must assist the habit. The prin- 
cipal point to be remedied is the ibtolerable 
noise, from which the evil derives the name 
“clicking,” and this is often effected by mak- 
ing the hind shoes square at the toe, and leay- 
ing the toe of the crust somewhat projec 
over the shoe, by which plan the crust recei vee 
the blow instead of the shoe, and does not 
make any noise. It sometimes happens that, 
from the ition of Usese Glows, the evest ts 
worn so thin at Ube toe as to produce or Unreat- 
en lameness, in which case the plan of shoe- 
ing mentioned must be desisted , and we 
must put up with the noise to avoid the 
greater evil. When a equare- shoe fails 
in preventing clicking, it will sometimes ha 
pen that a shoe pointed at the toe will cucesed ; 
which, nodoubt, artses from the circumstance 
that a shoe having so small a surface to come 
in contact with, fails to strike the fore shoe 
and goes within, or by the side of it. 

SEX oF Eoas.—‘Bomewhat more than a 

ear o,." writes a correspondent of the 
Hires Wirt,“ peppered tate tn, sallow. 
hg in some agricultu pers: One 
of your correspond ine old ques- 
tion about the sex of egg*; I send my 


CurrTine FLowers.—A 


larges Unus on the 
flowers: “This ma 
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Once upon a time there lived 
alone in a village in the Black 
old woman named Gerbrina who 
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ing awhile, and then seizing two branches, 
she placed the ball between them and drew 


when the ball turned over and out a 


Said the needle: “I am } oon En 
Porcupine Islands,” and the 
woman, it said, “1 must give you a keep- 
sake ; take this needle, and if not brok 
it will secure you from want.” The ball o! 
needles then pulled out a needle from its 
body with its teeth, and laying it beside the 
woman d. 

Gerbrina stood mute a few minutes with 
en pny he — == needle 


upon a journey in a few hour, to 
with a cer- 
and had 
— that she would give five red 
to the person who would bring the 
shoes to her tn the shortest time. 
The old woman hailed this news with 
joy, for she could sew shoes and 
and, moreover, was considered the 
sewer in the village, and the reward would 
make her comparatively rich. She hasten- 
ed to her ue oe the requisite 
cloth, got a thread the needle that she 
received from the bal! of needles, and com- 
meneed the first stitch; to ber amazement 
the needle commenced to sew of itself with 
lightning rapidity, and in less time than it 
to tell it, the thread was used. 

ina put in a thread long enough to 
sew the whole shoe, and putting the needle 
in it commenced to sew as before , the shoe 
being done ina few minutes. The other 
shoe was done in the same way, and, bun- 

dling them up, and taking care to secure the 
‘die in the lining of her sleeve, bur- 
to the.castle where the Coun lived, 
ing known her business was ad- 

to her. 

Countess was overjoyed to see her, 
and gave her the money. She then told the 
Countess the story of the needle, and how 
it had helped her in want. She joyfully 

homeward, and took a path 
through the woods instead of the road = =She 
had ceeded a good distance, when she 
heard a rustling, and, looking around, she 
saw a great suake, already poised to spring 
on her. Now she had put the needle in her 
sleeve in such a manner that the point stood 
out from her. She stood riveted to the 
spot, through fear, and could not move a 
limb. The snake advanced and began to 
creep again a few feet, again poised itself, 
and darted at the heart of the woman. She 
gave a shriek, but the snake, on nearing the 
woman's breast, happened to touch the 
needle. It suddenly stopped as its fangs 
were only afew inches from the woman, 
threw itself backwards and disappeared in 
the grass. 
Gabrina ran home as quick as ber tired 
limbs would carry her to tell this wonder. 
She found that the story of the needle had 
preceded her, and the villagers stood in 
groups talking about the affair. There was 
another woman in the village who consid- 
ered herself a rival of Gabrina, and, on 
hearing of her success, determined on re- 
venge, and to herself of this needle. 
She neared Gabrina, therefore, as she was 
talking with some of the villagers, and, 
seeing the needle in her sleeve, determined 
to get it. She at first pulled a little of the 
needle out without anybody seeing it. She 
tried again: this time the 1 le came 
nearly all out. Another pall and she would 
heve it! She pulled it out with success, 
and was just about to transfer it w ber own 
dress when, with acrash like thunder, the 
air around filled with the smoke, the needle 
broke in two picoes, one of which went into 


EE + 


BLEEDING AT THE OBE. 


There are two little arteries which supply 


under the ear. Each of these arteries, of 


course, supplies just one-half of the face, the 
nose being the ing line; the left nos 
tril ie with blood by the left 
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LORD BYRON. 


BY WILMER HM. JOUNSOR. 


George Gordon, Lord Byron, was born to 
all that men covet and admire. Bat in 
every one of those eminent advantages 
which he possessed over others, there was | 
mingled something of misery and debase- 
ment. He was ng from a house ancient 
indeed, and m but and im- 
poverished by a series of crimes and follies 
which had attained a scandalous publicity. 
The kinsman whom he succeeded had died 

, and bat for merciful ju would 
one died upon the gallows. The young 
peer had great intellectual power, yet there 
was an unsound part in his mind. He had 
naturally a generous and tender heart, but 
his temper was wayward and irritable. He 
had a head which statuaries loved to copy, 
and a foot the deformity of which the beg 
gars in the strees mimicked. Distinguished 
at once by the strength and by the weaknese 
of his intellect, affectionate yet perverse, a 
poor lord and a handsome cripple, he re- 
quired, if ever man required, the firmest 
and the most judicious training, But o 
priciously as nature had dealt with him, the 
relative to whom the office of forming his 
character was intrusted was ote po po 
otill. She passed from parox isms of rage wo 
paroxiems of fondness. At one time she 
atified him with ber caresses, at another 
time she insulted his deformity. He came 
into the world, and the world treated him as 
his mether treated him—sometimes with 
kindness, sometimes with severity, never 
with justice. It indulged bim without dis- 
crimination. He was — oo child ; 
Bot merely the spoiled chi his parents, 
but the spoiled child of nature, the spoiled 
child of fortane, the spoiled child of fame, 
the spoiled child of society. His first poems 
were received with a contempt which, feeble 
as they were, they did not absolutely de- 
serve. At twenty-four he found himself on 
the pinnacie of literary fame, with 
Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, and a crowd of 
Other writers, beneath his feet. 
There is vearcely an instance in history of so 
sudden @ rise to so dizzy an eminence. 

lived as many men live who have 
no similar excuses to for their faults. 
But his countrymen and his countrywomen 
would love him and admire him. They 
were resolved to see in his excesses only the 
flash and outbreak of that same fiery mind 
which glowed in his poetry. He attacked 
religion ; yet in religious circles his name 
was mentioned with fondness, and in many 
religious papers hie works were censured 
singular tenderntss. He lampooned 
the Prince Regent; yet he could not alien- 
ate the Tories. Everything, it seemed, was 
to be given to youth, rank and genius. 
Bat a reaction finally came, and society, ca- 
pricious in its indignation as it had been ca- 
pricious in its fondness, few into a 
with its froward arid petted darling. He 
had been worshipped with an irrational 
ag He was persecuted with 
ury 


Much has been written about those un- 
happy domestic occurrences which decided 
the fate of his life. Yet nothing ever was 
ayy known to the public but this: 
hat he quarreled with his wife, and that 
she refused to live with him. There have 
been hints in abundance, and shrugs and 
shakings of the bead, but we are not aware 
that there is before the world, substantiated 
by credible or even by ble evidence, a 
single fact indicating that Lord Byron was 
more to than any other man who is 
on bad terms with his wife. The profes- 
sional men whom Lady Byron consulted 
were undoubtedly of opinion that she ought 
not to live with her husband, But it is to 
be remembered that they formed that opin- 
jon without hearing both sides. We do not 
say, we do not mean to insinuate, that Lady 
Byron was in any respect to blame. We 
think that those who condemn her on the 
evidence which is now before the public, 
areas rash as those who cendemn her hus- 
band. 
The obloquy which Byron had to endure 
was such as might well have shaken a more 
constant mind. The newspapers were filled 
with lampoons. The theatres shook with 
execrations. He was excluded from circles 
where he had ones been the observed of all 
observers. The unhappy man left his coun- 
try forever. ‘The how] of contumely follow- 
ed him across the sea, up the Khine, over 
the Alps; it gradually waxed fainter; it 
died away. "Those who had raised it began 
to ask each other what, after all, was Lhe 
matter about which they had been so 
clamorous, and wished to invite back the 
criminal whom they had just chased from 
them. His poetry became more popular 
than it had ever been, and his complaints 
were read with tears by thousands and tens 
of thousands who had never seen his face. 
He had fixed his home on the shores of the 
Adriatic, in the most picturesque and inter 
esting of cities, beneath the brightest of 
skies, and by the brightest of seas. Censor- 
jousness was not the vice of the neighbors 
he had chosen. From the public opinion 
of the country of his adoption he had 
nothing to dread. With the public opinion 
of the country of his birth be was at open 
war. He plunged into wild and desperate 
excesses ennobled by no generous or tender 
sentiment. From his Venetian harem he 
sent forth volume after volume, full of ele 
quence, of wit, of pathos, of ribaldry and of 
bitter disdain. His health sank under the 
effects of his intemperance. His hair turned 
grey. His food ceased to nourish him. A 
hectic fever withered him up. It seemed 
that his body and mind were about to perish 
together. From this wretched degradation 
he was in some measure rescued by an at- 
tachment, culpable indeed, yet such as, 
judged by the standard of morality establish- 
ed in the country where he lived, might be 
called virtuous. But an imagination pol- 
luted by vice, a temper embitiered by mis 
fortune, and a frame habituated to the fatal 
excitement of intoxication, prevented him 
from “— enjoying the happiness which he 
might have derived from the purest and 
most tranquil of his many attachments. 
a draughts of ardent sptrita and 
Rheinish wines had begun to work the ruin 
of his fine intellect. His verse lost much 
of the energy and condensation which bad 
distinguished it. A new dream of ambition 
arose before him—to be the centie of a 
li party; the great mover of an intel- 
anne omeihen: as the public mind 
of England from his Italian retreat as Vol- 
mtg had guided the public mind of Frauce 
frow the villa of Ferney. With this hope, 
av should seem, he established the Libera. 
But the plan failed and failed ignominiously. 
Angry with himself, angry with hie coadju- 
tors, he relinquished it and turned to an- 
other the last and the noblest of lis 
life, his interest in the event of the contest 
bet ween Europe and Asia—a contest whieh 
saved the former and subjugated the latter. 
His tical opinions, thougt like all his 
opi nsettied, leaned strongly toward 
He had assisted the 


have assisted them wit bis sword. But w 
Greece he was attached by peculiar ties. 
He had, when young, resided in that coun- 
try. Much of bis most splendid and popa- 
lar poetry had bern iuspired ita scenery 





| graded in his own eyes by his private vices 
and by his literary failures, pining for un- 
tried excitement and honorable distinction, 
he carried hie exhausted body and his 
| wounded sqirit to the Grecian camp, 
Byron's conduct in his new station show- 
ed so much © and ~i sense as to 
justify the belief that, had his life been pro- 
ynged, he would have distinguished him- 
| self as a sokdier and « politician. But 
| pleasure and sorrow had done the work of 
seventy years upon his delicate frame. The 
hand of death was on him; be knew it; 
and the only wish which he uttered was 
that he might die sword in band. This 
was denied to him. Anxiety, exertion, 
exposure and those fatal stimulants which 
had become indispensable to him, soon 
stretched hia on a sick bed, in a strange 
| land, amid strange fees, without one hu- 
man being that he loved near him. There 
at thirty-six the moet celebrated Eng!ist- 
man of the nineteenth century closed bis 
brilliant and miserable career. That hie 
poetry has undergone a severe sifting; that 
much of what has been admired has been 
rejected as worthless and obscene is well 
known. Yet notwithstanding this, after 
the closest scrutiny, there stil] remains 
much that can only perish with the 


language. 





Manmacs Fretrvirias oF oun Anche 
Tons.—It may be of interest to knew how 
they arranged marriages a hundred years 
ago. An old paper has the following de- 
“ ) bearing upon the subject: “ Mar 

in June, 1760, Mr. William Donkin, a 
cuasbdenahte farmer of Great ‘Tossen, near 
Rothbury, in the county of Gumberiland, to 
Miss Kleanor Nhotten, an agreeable young 
gentlewoman, uf the same place. The en- 
tertainment on this occasion was wrend, 
there being no less than one hundred and 
twenty quarters of lamb, forty-four quarters 
of veal, twenty quarters of mutton, and a 
quantity of beef, twelve hams, with a suita- 
ble number of chickens, etc., which are 


made into punch, twelve dosen of cider, a 
great many lons of wine, and ninety 
bushels of mace into beer. The com- 


HIRE AHD THERE. 


Tum modern song of lov e— Ouptd- ditty. 


- gecvee the pi per—settiing the plumber's 


Tux best way to kill time now-a-days is to 
sleigh it 


ARB exchange remarks tat “@ quall on 
toast is worth two in the buah.' 
To many the of ifm ie nearly all tma- 


Dela. "This le what makes it euch @ bore. 


Mus PARTINGTC§H 8 that few persons 
suffer more from ougguations of the brain 
nowadays. 

LADIES, the best way tw beautify the hand 
is to put & quarter in it and then shake hands 
with some eu ffering fellow creature. 


It'shard work to keep your sons in cheok 
while they're young, it's harder still to keep 
‘em in checks when they grow older. 


SOHOOLMASTER— What is the meaning of 
ulnoa’” Pupil (whe knows something of 
Latin derivations) ‘Please, sir, ite Latin for 
nightmare 


“Paren Hearn took Miss antolen Laus 

man fora Ohristmas gift jay,"’ is the 
touching way in which the Loulsyvii e (wwrter 
Journal notes a recent wedding 


A AERMON In Barba loos recently was olo 

eed thus ‘My obstinacious Lretheren. 1 
find it ne more use to preach to you than It is 
for a grasshopper lw wear Knee breeches.” 


SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


A Wernoreren (wounty clergyman who re 
we 4 dissolved hie eounestion with bis par 
®t the close of bis farewell sermon, in 
wnlon he tokt hie ale of a charch quarrel 
ave outa hymn for chotr and congrees 
jum teeing The tune wae mat Lean wad 


ohott and cong on ent Pe | 
cong “Praise from whom biensings 
ow” 


At & feoent examination in one of the 
schools in Washington, the question wae put 
t «clase of emall boys © y ts the Con- 
necticut River so called!” A "wright Nittle 
fliow pet we hi hand “De you know, 

ames ee ma'am Becange it connects 

fermont amit New Hampshire, and cute 
rough Massachusetia!" was Ue trium phapt 


ATEN -TRAB-OLD bay, of ome v lenge, 
ad aatase Se greniey-sean 26 he Zovlog! 
eal Ganieos on Sanday, and heavel « =? 
sich as he wh ret: “TOT had o= 
folke woakl me on cheree and gir 
> I hein’ get but eyo, ain | us 

bread from oy xe ear to ‘nother Cat 

we sight ofan aget CTs eae ™ 
the bey continued | " 
amt hel agen ea Gave ovver, Tend 

~ th eall me ry 
ra he abecrviet wt rae | 
Spous yor as Wet air chap 
sored meeatae heeds me cum or jew- 
reakors, aml pone al the paperaevereaay guy: 
une gool time!" 


if was ata revival na, the reem be 
eame so crowidle! Uad It Pecawte eneenenry lo 
procure more aegis There were ohalt atowed 
away in the ateie. — oe rat 


Bre hymn. “ijt ing Wor 
om consti ot apy Ae ny FRE 
nd oF th tae whic er. 


penne Ay A - Saneunes « h4 gy + aware. 
So just asthe chair Gmmenens Sore 
manga down came one pan] of the Somec all an 
ehatr hunter 
natioe the Me A, he on stpging: 
“Heol my comrades, ser the siqua!l way in 
the akies ~ceinforeements now ina,” 
ete. Just al this instant the ha 
peare!, andjine omanns was drowned by 


1 aint, 
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Breathing Minema Without tajery. 

There la no ) aes In the statement 
that th tealding from one 
year’s ond to sata in fever and ague re 
gions on Unite Continent and clseewhere, breathe 
air more of lees impregnated with miasma, 
without incurring the disease, simply and 
only because they are in the habit of using 
Hostatter’s Btomach Bitters asa preventative. 
Tt hae frequently happened, and the fect has 
been amply attested by the parties (hemeec! vee 
thal persons surrounded en all attes by netgh- 
bore eufferfng the tortures of this ahivertng 
and burning plagee, have enjoyed absolute 
Immanity from i, Lhanks to the protection 
aff_nied by the Bitters. Nor ts that standard 
antt-febrile cardial leas eMcactous in remety- 
ing than in preventing chills and fewer, bil- 
llous remitients, and disenters of a kindred 
type. Taken between the parounyems, it 
speedily mitigates their violence, and eventu- 
ally prevents their recurrence. These mets 
conv ineingly established by ev id appeal 
With peoultar force te Waveler and eyeurners 
lu malarious dtatriets. 


—_— - 
SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLA. 
Act apon the Liver, removing ali obetrac 
tions, relaa the ducts of the gall-biacdder, the 
bile starta freely and the liver is soon relieved; 
the stools will show what the Pills can de; 
nothing has ever been invented except Calo- 


mel (a deadly poison which te very danger 
ous lo ase unless with great care) that witli 
unlock the gall-biadder and start the secre 
tions of the Liver like Sulsnox’s Man- 
PRAKE Pina. 
_> | = 

GLeason's MonTary Oomranion.—This 
magesine is, without any caception, the 
cheapest monuily in existence Fach num 
ber la beaatifully Ulustrate! with numerous 
engravings. The prive te only 61.254 year, 

A it je nent to aubseribers free of pe 











SOME One aeoing lwo or Liree 1 
ers gathered logether on the site of the tige | b 
aw Courta said that they had oy - view 
the ground where they must shortly | 


Tue Danbury News says: “The , 
cook stove ts approaching «@ degree of 
erfection which will require « compe 
nt engineer, with « stated salary, lo ruu 
it’ 


PRINCESS METTERNICH was asked If she 
did not think Vert! was now showing a ten 
dency to imitate Wagner. ' Yes,” she an 
ewered, “but | always said that Verdi would 
finish by puttiog sauerkraut in his macce 
roni.” 


Tue winter of 1477 was the coldest ever 
known in Missourt no cold in fact that, In the 
words of he words paper. “Horses and cattic 
ane turkeys roosting un trees were frozen Ww 
death.’ 


THE man who ta curious to see how the 
world could get along without bim ean find 
out by alicking @ cambrio-needie into a mill 
pond, and then withdrawing it and looking 
at the hole 


THE following conversation took lace, re 
contly, ina hotel : ‘Walter’ om, ar” 
‘What's thin’ “It's bean soup, sir.” * No 


matter what it has been, the question is 
what ia itnow?" 


Onk of Khe olf settlers at the Isle of Bhoals 
seeing the name of Payche on the hull of a 
yacht, the other day, spelled It out slowly 
and Wen exclaime ell, if Uiat aint the 
durndest way spell Dah!" 


SvyoNGY Suitu s# definition of marriage 

“Tt requires « pair of shears, 80 joitel Urat 
they cannot be separate! often moving inop 
posite directions yet always punishing any 
one Who comes belwoen nem 


CREMATION in done for A St Louis chem 
ist has discovered « procesa by which Une hu 
man boly may be reliueed to « delightful 
perfume at a riliculously sinall oom, and in 
an inconceivably short space of time 


“ EVERY man the architect of his own for 
tune, is ascribed to Appius Claudius Cmous, 
the earliest Roman writer whose name bas 
come down tous In BC Sithe began the 
ce rlebrated * ‘Appian Way from Home w Ca 
pau’ 

Some time ago « puptl in a deaf and duimth 
asyium in New Kigiand read a portion 
of thee Book of Job When asked t write 
out hie understanding of Job's sufferings. he 
wrote aa foliows “The Lord boiled Job seven 
days.” 


ONLY afew years ago a man tised to put 
the aval of affection on ber lips Now he coe 
lo put tt on her beck, a vl if 1M ban't trimmed 
wilh oler she makes trouble. The new style 
costs more, bul It can’t compete with Ue over 
kind for real comfort 


AMONG We replies to an mivertisement of 
&@ music comimiliee for: « ca dinate as organ 
iat, music wacher,"” &e waa the following 

Get lemeon— 1 notion | your ad vertineme it for 
an OTrgeniat and Music teacher, either lady or 
ventieman Having been both for several 
years, loffer you my services’ 


Mistaras— ‘Come Kridget, bow much 
longer are you going lo be about filling Uses 
pepper bor’ Bridvet (free importation 
from where they don't use pepper castors 
Suure, maam, and ite meeself can't aa 
how loug it ll be takin’ me Ge ik wll sie whut 
inthe Uhing Wrough the litle holes in We 
top.” 


In Nevedea « nan was boasting of the won 
dertul seent of his dow ami how far ne could 
trace his master He conclude! his yarn 
with the triumphant gurry. © What dye 
think about Wat /" “De you want lw tuow 
what I Wink about it’ said one of the by 
standers. *' well, / think you'd better go and 
lake « bath” 


A PUSSY little ornament for e bureau ils a 
aquare piece of silver cani-boanl abwut «is 
lobes each way, embruiiderad on We wige 
with some fanciful dewian in) worsted and 
maw ing. In the centre the worts © acrateh m 
hack.” It is hang on the - Osture by « cord 
You tary it arvend am! discover the back 
to be @ plece of annd payer lo scretch matches 
on. 
Hg could remember the names of al! the 
ee in the aiphabet ezcept B and w im 
ake yy bie memory Jeunie lor him 
think of bee Next time he wae asked 
to uame the letters he remembered We firs, 
he thew! 
lated & moment. Ken with « amilc anid. On! 





Qu harm ene arice from their ene 
aed caret! ve powers ne ether 
with them sad every 
will se y them qwhes enoded 
system |e 

pee pe whole machinery of life Mid 


weakened evestitn 
metas 


] an extra large ofl chromo ta given 
ute. and sent free of postage, lo every sab 
seriber. Gool cash comminasion to agents 
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THE FASHIONS. 


We Greet car felr friends with beat wiches 
for the New Year that has dawned ip couch e 
gor! off fashioned and freezing way 

We presen 6 charming toiletic for the ap 
proval of these of Ane taste, composed of 
selnct aud ing cashmere de { Inde 

The underekirt is of dark green velvet, 
made piain an rather leng-—that ie in the 
twain, whieh comprises only those two wiithe 
directly in @e task, The evertras i+ of 
lighter green ceshimere. exquisite!y One and 
oon. and has a front pointed low down on the 
bot ate 

The fron! te éraped in fokis, carcteasty tie 
poses! and drawn away rather iightly towarts 
the back, whore a log sremith hangs piatniy 
fron, the belt, but i« caught up by @ larer 
scart knot of the material, and bangs in ar 
ween’ foie 

On Ure right hand side a foitet ecar! pasecs 
from the bee& drapery diagonally town an- 
U) 6 mets the front wiith, whieh o this side 
pasece uruier a wide velvet fold in ihe form 


eu Atling the Ggure eicsely, and of Ure sim 
pies evtrase shaper 

It te simply conted with the cashmere, and 
te teelf mate of the veive 

A folded Géva of the cashmere is adjusted 
to the show kliers. 

Thie comage te for indoor weer 

The sleeves are of cashiners, with deep vel 
vet cuffs and « pull of velvet at the shouklers 

Au oversacque of velvet ia provided for 
the promenad« of ine earriage, In connection 
with thie wiletse 

fi te long and dowbie- breasted having etab- 
orate frogs ef silk passamenterie for fastening 
Ube (rent 

Bo trimming te aseed only « triple cording 
of silk of o anade lighter than the velvet 

Deoup, eyuare euds Dinh the sieves. 

This te one of the mest uniqu cusiumes we 
have seen any where. 

A Geese of striped Limohaine in shades of 
fwn colur and buranne browse wee made 
witha deep box-pleated feunce on the lower 
ekingatitehed by Machine, two inches hem 
the wp, and Wen four or Gve inches below 
wet 

A polonaise of He material was made 
ted, bulioued from the left shoul- 
der to the bottom of ibe bem ,with « iipie row 
ef email) bulk 

A pleat! pooket boupe the lef site 

The right side is looped under the beck width 
im four oF five epturned wide. 

Pisin coat sleeves and pointed cult, cut 
bias, QGotehed on the ouler eram With tree 
small bu tone 

The polumaise ie eunied ef ibe botiom 

A round standing collar finishes the neck 

A eustume for 6 girl of fourteen ia shown of 
deft tvavy biue cashinere combined with 

(a of & eimitar Unt 
‘The umierekirt te of the casbmere, having @ 


”" —- 








ahd af the 
It hae a Marguerite beck without 
the buuffente drapery, falling for some inches 
below ne walet line very plainly 

it is caught up by « bow with ends aad 


loops 

The front bed « ufpie row of buttons down 
the euutse 

Mat of dark bive fit, with pointed crown 
aid with dowe-terned rim 

R iw latter bound Witt a broad Bias of vel- 
Vv ‘ 


A baypd af velvet withip Mur inclys wide, 
eneiroigs Ube crowe, ami Mmilain lung emis 
and l@upe @t the bark 

A patelat fore little girl was shown of seal 

brow! select, Wilh salin siripes running lon 
Gltadivally, two aml a half inches wide, and 
about four inches apart 

The paletel was cul Gabrielle, aml has the 
frout closed with sia bows of satin ribbon. 

A @ide sash of brown satin ribbon is set in 
on cach side of the back width, quite low 
down, aod t* lied aoress the miidde of it ina 
large louse bow With hanging end. 


A (ogee of brown select, twinel up with 
seal fur, an! banging a pompon of tie fur in 
fronthbeld in pla ec by # silver buckle, acoom 


panics thie pretty over gannent 

Mull of brown satin bordered with seal fur, 
and wow! Bid gloves tipped with seni fur, 
Completes Ube sett 

ODDS 42ND ER DA 

Lace strings to bonnets are growing in 
popularity as Uiey heep We ears warm 

Lang CaMmeus set.as Posee carring are wory 
popular 

Hlides of dead gokl with a raieed fear in 
polished gold, are Wern with Ue lace scart. 
about the neck 

Damawe polonaiess combiod with cashe 
mere, are inuch worn for sheet tol lottes 

Navy © es more popular thle winter than 
dark green 

Krmbrotiens! Doimans are tashlouably 
worn for Ue opera, reonplions, &e. 

Prey bil shaped prone formed of tneer 
tion amd lace, and pemdant from a rult of 
lace, are among the nevelitios Loops of rib 
bon are tteorna ing let 

Beal brown Velvet ie Ue preferned olor for 
teoritiete 

Meal skin ghowes are wor: by some 
th preference to mutts 

Poll beots are atmeng Ure cunfortable fm 
Clee for Uale cold winter fur tippe-and they 
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We sageeet for his week a Wall Pocket 
for «ies, ete mete of perivrate!t boant 
silverest, ot hws ing @ Black back groum! = it 


De siiver & prefermet, the coolers omen te 
Work Ure deeut* upou shoukt be ehackal 
andpurpl: or blue, with an interais 

Gre sulphur yellow 

If the Diack ground is chosen, Uren the de 
#igu may te one of diferent colon flower: 
rosebuds, carnations, violets, etc 

The bieck grownd being the bewest Nancy 
we will recommend ft for the pocket we pro 
pos: describing loxtay 
. Cutasquare of yan hm for te Back 
ellber feria whieh may 

Point che aaper past. aml work « chester of 


fuseciias with Sail Gower beys nlant 
Werk same of the Apwere | Veoter«! 


stk, arnt deep vealet foler 
Of the carmine the Inver or coreila of Ue vio 


ket color 
Wort ihe samen th cannine Upped win 


Work some of the other Gowers te white 
silk. as to the outer petals. and fase colors! 
ee to the curviia. 

Work re leaves in ahelal green with here 
and there a touch of brown. 

This cluster muet & in the fentre of that 
part of Ue pre elich shows above the 


Por the pocket fap ® @ larger and 
elaborate cluster uf moehcen, Sane 
white axl carmine colend as above, 
intrentectng an Ure sites of the cluster hangt: 
yaar of rene Muedy oust! ted. mand 
ed in teht she of gaate one 
Honter the entire cane an 
vine patiorn, dowe in brown, cream 
“Tolieed of fantent ota 
onlin te of ne 
Gap piaiuiy ats a tow ae 
thereon an owe! pat of cart urepiera! ‘ 
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BY THOMAS ROBERTS 


” Farewell to home |" the feamen ery, 
oo. the Bie before Qe. 
ro mast bend with prem of 
ae wave succceting Wave, sweeps o'er moun 
tain'’s high . 
BUll an ahe (and the breakers roar,) 
Like's wit cea! that bounds beyond corr 


wol, 
ba ~/,4 hear the waves break on the rocky sere, 
ling with terror each despairing sou!’ 


Some think of home and friends with deep re 
ret, 
And some prepare to meet a watery grave. 
For Dap agh - dtd me dyes 
Without a bape. or hand to save! 
ee Peg: 
Mingled with cries ahr strikes epon a rock! 
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at 
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first step was over, and red 
af wine from a bottle which 


rich, golden-colored, y wine, which 
sent ite scent the reom. “ You 
will want all sre ." he said 


“take thie before you go. It is the famous 
pee poe ny Tokny ; le only a littl left, 
you will want ail yous strength.” 

Lindores took the wines; he had never 
drunk any like it before, and the peculiar 
fragrance remained in his mind, as umes 
0 often do, with a whole world of associa 
tion in them. father’s eyes dwelt upon 
him with a melancholy sympathy. “Tou 
are going to encounter the greatest trial of 
your life,” he said; and taking the young 
man's hand into his, felt his pulse. “It is 

ick, but It is quite firm, aud you have 
Nad 0 long sleep.” Ther hé did what 
h a great deal of pressure to induce 
an Englishman to do—he kissed his son on 
the cheek. -“iod bless you !"" he said, falter- 
ing. “Come, now, everything is randy, 
Lindores.” 

He took up in his havd « small 
which he bad apparently brought with him, 
and led the way. By this thane Lindores 
began to feel binself Vo and to wake to 
the consciousness of all his own superiarities 
and enlightenments. The simple sense 
that he was one of the members of a fan 
with a mystery, and that the moment of | 
personal encounter with Uris special power 
of darkness had come, had been the first 
thrilling, overwhelming thought. But now 
as he followed his father, Lindores began to 
remember that he himself was not altoget ber 
like other men; that there was that in him 
whieh would make it natural that he should 
throw some light, hitherto unthought of, 
we this carefully-preeerved darkness. 

hat secret even there might be in it— 
mecret of hereditary tendency, of psychic 
force, of mental conformation, or of some 
curious combination of circumstances al 
once more and less potent than these—it 
was for him to fod out. He gathered al! 
his forces about lum, reminded himself of 
modern: enlightenment, and bade his nerves 
be steel to all vulgar horror. He, too, felt 
nis own pulse as he followed his father. To 
apend the night perhaps amongst the skele- 
tone of that old-world massacre, and to re- 
pent the eins of his ancestors—to be brought 
within the range of some optical ilasion 
believed im hitherto by all the generations, 

which, no doubt, was of a startling 
kind, or bis father would not look so serious 
—any of these he felt himself quite strong 
to encounter, His beart and spirit rose. A 
young man has but seldow the opportunity 
of distinguishing himeelf so early in his 
capeet; and hip was such a chance as occurs 
to very few. No doutt it was sdurwthing 
that would be extremely trying to the uerves 
avd imagination. He called up all his 
owen lo vanguish both. And along with 
tai call upou If to exertion, there was 
the lee serioas Anpalee of curiosity ; he 
would see at last whas the Secret Chasm ber 
was, where it was, how ft Gtted into the 
labyrinths of the old hwuse. This he tried 
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opposite this, a fee steps further ou, 
tutte negiected room devated fo tu 
with whict Lindares had feet: fami 
his life. Why this nest of elt rubbish, 
aud cobwets shouki be ao near 
room of the bead of the house 


teh 
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had been a 
matter of w many Ube 
| guests who saw it while and to 


ty | seomed to breathe through the 
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mio another 
vaulted chamber. Here even the limited 
powers of Lord Gowrie had retained 
seemed to him, aud his vulce became 
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FF 
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diate debatable land 

the seen and the unseen. In spite of him- 
self, Lindores’ heart began to beat. He 
made « breathless pause, fecling his head 
goround. He held the old sword in he hand, 
not knowing what twas. Then, 

all hia bs censtwrousd enttunched 
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encountered the m , ou 
rush in, in wild deahabitte, in 

dismay, before the door opened? How lc 

it was of opening? He touched the pane 
with his hand again. This time there was 
wo delay. Ln a moment, as if thrown sud- 
denly open by some one within, the door 


invisible beld ub, wide enough for welcome, 
but no more. Linderes stepped across the 
threshold with a beating heart. What was 


and pushed in as be made that 
Se See ae Oe oe eee 
he was plunged—what was it he saw? 

He saw —nothing—except what was agree- 
able — to beloli—an antiquated room 
hung wi , very old tapestry of 
rude design, its — faded jute softness 
and harmony; between its folds here aud 
there a panel of carved wood, rude too in 
design, with traces of half-worn gilding; a 
table covered with strange instrument, 
parchments, chemical tubes, and curious 
machinery, all with a quaintnces of form 
and dininess of material of age. 
A heavy old velvet cover, thick with em- 
brvidery faded almost out of all color, was 
om the table; on the wall above it, some 
thing that looked like a very old Venetian 
wirror, the glass so dim and crusted that it 
scarcely reflected at all; on the floor an old 
soft Versian carpet, worn iuto a v blend- 
ing of all colon. This was that he 
thought he saw. His heart, which had been 
thumping so loud as almost to choke him, 
hat tremendous upward and dow a- 

ward motion like a steam piston; and he 
grew calm, Perfectly still, dim, unocca- 
pied: yet not so dim either; there was no 
source of light, no windows, cur- 

tains of tapesiry drawn everywhere—no 
lamp visible, no fire—and yet a kind of 
strange light which made everything quite 


clear. He looked round, wying to smile at 
his terrors, trying to say to himself that it 
Was the most curious place he had ever seen 
—that be must show Farrington some of 


that tapestry—that be must really bring 
away a | of Uhat carving—when he sud- 
denly saw that the door was shut by which 
he had entered-—uay, more than shut, up- 
discernible, covered like all the rest of the 
walls by that strange tapistry. At this his 
heart began to beat again in spite of him. 
He looked round once more, and woke up 
to more vivid being with a sudden start. 
Had his eyes been incapable of vision on 
his first entrance” Who was that in the 
great chair? 

it seemed to Lindores that be had seen 
neither the chair nor the man when he came 
in. There they were, however, solid and 
unmistakable; the chair carved like the 
manels, the man seated in front of the table. 
de looked at Lindores with a calm and open 


» inspecting him, The young man’s 
— seemed in his throat fluttering like a 
bird, but he was brave, and his mind made 


one final e@ort to break this spell. He tried 
te speak, laboring with a voice that would 
not sound, aud with lips too parched to form 
a word, 

“1 see bow it is," was what be wanted to 
aay. 

It was Earl Robert's fax Uhat was look 
at him; and startled as be was, he 
forth his philosophy to support him. 
could it be but optical delusions, uncon- 
scious cerebration, oceult seizure by the im- 
pressed and struggling mind of this one 
countenance? Bat he could vet bear him- 
self speak any word as be stocd convuleed, 


“we with lips and choking voice. 
T pS der tet smiled, us of Bhowdkng 
hie Uboughtie—aet unkindly, oot malignly— 
with a certain amusement, mingled with 


sooru. Then be spoke, aed the sound 


bee 
like any voice that Lind res had ~~ 
a kind of umerance of the place, like the 
rustic of the alr or the ripple of the sea. 





of your bran: i is 1” 

“In God's name,” cried the aman 

in his sont; he did not know whether fhe | 
words ever gat into the air or net, if theve | 
was any air;—“In God's name, who are) 
yea 7” ‘ 
The rose as if voming to bha to re- | 

Lindores, overoume by the i 
rem approach, struggled into utterance. A | 
cry came from him—he heard it this time— | 
and even in his extremity fek a pang the | 
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The chief thing that retained him 
was the dragging of the old sword, heavy 
and useless, which he held a 
but with some internal feeling—he cou 
not tell what—prevented him a patting 
down. Superstition, was it? 
“Yes, that is »" said his an- 


cester, serenely ; it down and come.” 
“You know Li, thoughts,” said Lindores ; 
“I did not speak.” venieiiad 


“Your mind spoke, and ly. 
Put down that emblem of brute force and 


supersti 
ligeuce that is supreme. 
Lindores stood doubtful. 


pat 
all he seemed, why his father's terror? why 
the secrecy in which his being was involv- 
ed? His own mind, though calm, did not 
seem to act in the usual way. Thoughts 
seemed to be drivev across it as by the 
wind. One of these came to him suddenly 
bow — 

“How there looked him in the face, 


A® angel beautiful and bright, 
And how he knew It was a fend.” 


The words were not ended, when Karl 
Robert ied suddenly with impatience 
ie he ee “Fiends are ofthe fancy of 
men ; like angels and other follies. | am 
your You know mej; and you are 
mine Lindores. i have power beyond 
what you cau understand ; but I want flesh 
and blood to reign and to enjoy. Come, 
Lindores '" 

He put out his other haud. The action, 
the look were those of kindness, almost of 
longing, and the face was familiar, the 
voice was that of the race. Supernatural! 
was it supernatural that this man should 
live shut up for ages? and why ? and how ? 
Was there any explanation of it? The 
young man’s brain began to reel. He could 
not tell which was real—the life he had 
left half an hour ago, or this. He tried w 
look around him, but could not; bis eyes 
were caught by those other kindred eyes, 
which seemed to dilate and deepen as be 
looked at them, aud drew him with a 
strange compulsion. He felt himself yield- 
ing, swaying towards the strange being who 
thus invited him. What m happen if 
he yielded? And he could not tura away, 
he could tear himself from the fascination of 
those eyes. With a sudden strange impul 
which was half ir and half a bewil- 
dering half-conscious desire to try one po- 
tency against another, he thrust forward 
the eross of the old sword between him and 
those appealing bands. “Ip the name of 
God" 

Lindores pever could tell whether it was 
that he himself drew faith, and that the 
dimuess of swvoning came into his eyes 
after Une vielence and atrain of emotion, or 
if it was his spell that worked. But there 
Wes ap instaidaneous change. Bwerything 
swam around him for the moment, a gidi- 
wess and blindness seized him, and he saw 
nothing but the vague outlines of the rvom, 
empty as when he entered it. But gradu- 
ally his conciousness came batk, and be 
found himeeif standing on the same spot as 
before, clutching the old sword, and - 
ually as though a dream, ised the 
same figure emerging out of the mist which 
—was it svlely in bis own eyes? had en- 
veloped every But it was vo longer 
im tbe same attitade. The hands which 
had been stretched out to him were busy 
now with some of the strange instruments 
on the table, moving about, vow in the ac 





sensation. What communication was 
which was guing on before his eyes? 
The magician w on. He had his face 


And Lin 
the 


being * ill not feel unpatience ? 
oe Eee One Ww speed before be 
tsvemed tw him that his body 
uscles 


be foand an utterance in 
tance of his flesh and 
“Who are you?” he said buarsely. “You 
that live here and this bouse ”” 
The vision raised its eyes full upon him, 
with again that strange shadow of a smile, 
mockiug yet nut unkind. “De you remem- | 
ber me,” he said, “on your journey here ?” 





, 1—for centnries.” | 








gasped 
“More like that you are a delusion. You | 
have lasted but one-andtwenty years, and 


“How? For centuries—and why? Ap- 
sewer me—are you man or demon?” cried 


ofhis own throat. “Are you living or 
dead ?” 
The louvked at him with the 


A face not human and life-like, like 
of the inhabitant of this place, but 
ghostly and terrible, like ome of the dead ; 
and while he looked, a crowd of otber faces 
came behind, all looking at him, some 
mournfully, some with a menace in their 
terrible eyes. The mirrordid not change, 
but within its small dim space seemed to 
contain an innumerable compan 


brushing him with his robe, bolding him 
fast by the arm, sat Karl Robert in his yreat 
chair. A shriek came from the young mau's 
lips. He seemed to bear it ing away 
iute unfathomable distance. ‘The cold touch , 
penetrated to his very soul. | 

* Do you try spells upon me, Lindores ? | 
That is a toul of the past. You shall have | 
something better to work with. And are | 
you so sure of whom you call upon ? If there 
is such a one, why should He help you who 
never called on Him before ” 

Lindores could not tell if these words 
were spoken ; it was a communication rapid , 
as the thoughts in the mind. And he fek 
as if something answered that was all bim- | 
self. He seemed to stand passive and hear 
the argument, “Does God reckon witha, 
man in trouble, whether be has ever called 
to him before? 1 call now” (now he felt 
it was himself that said): evil spirit !— , 
go, dead and cursed!—go, in the uname of 
God I” 

He felt himself flung violently against the 
wall. A faint laugh, atified in the throat, 
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Ana GorDOR (Montgomery, Ind.)— Val. 


entine jen are of course to be held on 
tuary Valentine’sday. Each 
ia to ay unless 


wed to try again. The game 
wed and cause moch mer 


T. @. SaeLpon (Middletown, Va.)--The 
first Arctic exploring ex ition was made 
“ who was 


uese named Real 
licensed by Henry VII of England. He at- 
lem discover a northwest 
front E@p>pe to Asia, but Mailed to doso. fn 


1585 @ oc was 1 in Europe caligds 
the * Fellowship for the Discovery 

North west P: ” Under their 

Captain Davis ro the straits at 2 


led 
trance of Baffin’s Bay, which still bear 
uame. From the year 1746 to 1414 Parliament 
offered 120,000 for the discovery ¢ oe 
ity 
mentioned year by government promisi 
Id be paid when either in 


1 
one of which payments was made to in 
Parry in 1824. 


RreuLaR Sv BeCRi BER (indiana, Pa.)—iIf 
you have an saptitade jor journalism you 
might ng to you 1) 
writing * locals,” but «ue 
more aliention than one can well give is 
pewens his studies at school as you are do. 
ug. The local” man finds it lo 
be pursuing items and topics most the 
time. If you desire ot | our hand on gen- 
eral topies, aketehes, ierary efforts, be- 
gin by writing on some subject interesting to 
yourself, and try to make it Interesting to 
others. Bend It to your own tocal paper, and 
expect him to th all your articles into the 
waste basket for the Gret Unree or eee 
months. Never mind this; if youhave 
exercise will develeo it, a se need not 
fear that it will no @¢ recognized. Editors 


income by 
work ulres 


cles. Don't expect to get for euch work 
fore me | time, or you w Jus) be dis- 
appointed. It usually ulres lor 


Ag practice 
belore one can write anything worth peying 
for. When your articles reaily show market- 
able value 4 demand for them will come ; 

derive an tneome from their 

uction. Rather discouraging p ‘se 

thot’ But it is the truth. and hund will 

be saved much useless vexation by looking it 
in the face 


Youwe Baips.(Midwuy, li.) -The paper 
wedding is celebrated one year after the mar- 


riage. 

fm md presenta received from relatives and 
timate friends. Fach anniversary is cele- 
brated in some familiies with @ 


exbeliiig . 

Tuvitations to thi printed of 

weed ‘Wouten aA are xT 
celebrated on the 


te gifia for the | wedding. 
which vecure on the Afeenth nai veraasy: 
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: luvitations should be issued on o 


Load The silver wedding 
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